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SUIvUMRY 

The  surplus  problem  is  present  in  any  market  v/herein  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  in  quality  and  price  "between  the  milk  used  for 
consumption  in  fluid  form  and  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  less  perishable  products.    At  the  request  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation,  a  study  of  the  surplus 
milk  supply  in  the  Northeastern  States  was  undertaken.     The  follovdng 
are  some  of  the  more  important  preliminary  findings  of  this  study: 

The  definition  of  surplus  milk  varies  according  to  conditions  in 
different  markets.    In  general  it  is  that  part  of  the  supply  avail- 
able for  sale  in  a  given  market  or  group  of  markets,  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  for  consumption  in  fluid  form  or  for  other  uses 
that  must  be  supplied  throughout  the  year  from  tho  same  sources  as  the 
fluid  milk. 

The  11  Northeastern  States  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  contain  6  percent  of  the  farm  area  of  the  United 
States,  produce  If  percent  of  the  total  milk  supply,  and  have  kO 
percent  of  the  urban  population. 

The  cows  kept  in  this  area  provide  enough  milk  during  the  short 
season  to  talce  care  of  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  a  major  part  of 
the  demand  for  cream,  ice  cream,  and  cream  cheese.    The  total  con- 
suiiiption  of  dairy  products,  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  by  the 
people  of  this  area,  hov;ever,  is  nearly  double  the  local  production. 
The  remainder  of  the  supply  is  imported  either  as  cream  or  as  manur- 
facturcd  dairy  products  from  States  further  west. 

On  a  yearly  basis,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  supply  of  milk 
and  cream  for  this  area  was  consumed  or  manufactured  into  butter  on 
the  farms  whore  produced.    Of  the  milk  and  cream  sold  from  the  fanns, 
just  about  SO  percent  v/as  used  as  fluid  milk  and  cream,  and  about 
20  percent  in  manufactured  products. 

From  1929  to  I93U,  there  was  little  change  in  the  total  quantity 
of  milk  used  for  manufactnire.    A  decrease  in  ice  cream  production  vra.s 
offset  by  larger  production  of  creamery  butter.    Decreases  in  dairy 
products  manufactured  in  several  of  the  other  States  were  offset  by 
increases  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

About  half  the  manufactured  milk  went  into  the  more  perishable 
products  such  as  ice  cream,  cream  cheese,  and  milk  chocolate,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  localities  near  largo  consuming  centers  have 
a  great  advantage.    The  other  half  of  the  manufactured  milk  went  into 
the  less  perishable  products  like  butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated 
milk,  v;hich  can  be  produced  wherever  cheap  milk  is  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantities. 
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The  supply  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  northeastern  area  varied 
much  more,  according  to  the  season,  than  did  the  consvimption  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream.    The  siarplus  available  for  manufacture  amounted  to 
27  percent  of  the  entire  supply  in  June,  tnxt  only  I3  percent  in 
ITov  ember. 

The  output  of  most  of  the  manufactured  dairy  products  varies  with 
the  excess  of  milk  production  over  fluid-milk  and  cream  requirements, 
which  are  normally  greatest  in  May  and  J\me.     The  production  of  ice 
cream  and  cream  cheese  follows  the  demand.    Ice  cream  production 
reaches  a  high  pealc  in  July  and  iugast,  while  the  output  of  cream 
cheese  is  somewliat  greater  through  the  winter  than  in  summer. 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
District  of  Colmahia,  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  v^s 
greater  than  the  production,  and  substantial  quantities  were  shipped 
in  from  adjacent  States  and  from  the  West,    In  the  other  seven  States 
of  the  region,  and  in  Vermont  particularly,  more  milk  was  produced 
than  was  needed  for  consumption  as  fluid  milk  and  cream,  and  substan^ 
tial  quantities  were  supplied  to  markets  in  the  deficit  States. 
Vermont  shipments  to  Boston  and  to  other  outside  markets  amounted  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  production  in  the  State, 

In  the  Northeastern  States  are  six  primary  markets  or  groups  of 
markets,  each  having  a  well-defined  supply  area  for  milk,  known  as  a 
milkshed.     In  several  of  these  milksheds  there  are  very  important 
secondary  markets  to  be  supplied  with  milk  from  the  same  area.  The 
population  of  primary  and  secondary  markets  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
is  equal  to  that  of  all  such  markets  in  the  five  other  sheds.  The 
milksheds  ov.erlap  at  certain  points  where  milk  from  neighboring  farms 
goes  to  different  markets. 

In  193^»  about  15^,000  farms  were  producing  milk   for  primary  and 
secondary  markets  in  the  six  milksheds.    The  operators  of  about  half 
of  these  farms  were  members  of  the  leading  cooperative  bargaining 
associations.    Another  5  percent  were  distributing  their  own  milk. 
In  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  milksheds,  ^0  percent  or  more  of  the 
farmers  selling  milk  to  dealers  were  members  of  the  leading  coopera^- 
tivcs.    In  the  Connecticut  milkshed  about  'jO  percent  of  the  producers 
v/ere  distributing  their  ovm  milk. 

Taking  the  six  milksheds  as  a  group,  the  total  vol-ume  of  milk 
handled  by  dealers  was  approximately  UlO,000  ^-quart  cans  daily 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  290,000  cans  daily  in  November.  The 
November  volume  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  June  volume  was  82 
percent  or  higher  in  each  of  the  milksheds  except  New  York,  where  the 
ratio  was  only  62  percent.    Milk  supplies  for  the  secondary  markets 
generally  shov/ed  less  seasonal  variation  than  the  supplies  for  primary 
markets. 


Again  taking  the  six  milksheds  as  a  group:    In  June,  58  percent 
of  the  supply  was  used  as  fluid  milk,  20  percent  as  crean;  in 
November,  69  percent  was  used  as  fluid  milk,  19  percent  as  cream. 
The  proportion  used  for  manufacture  was  22  percent  in  J-'one,  12  percent 
in  llovemher. 

The  ITew  York  milkshed  had  "by  far  the  greatest  surplus  of  milk 
for  manufacture;  the  proportion  for  June  was  32  percent.  This 
res'olts  from  having  a  "closed"  cream  market  and  from  the  higlily  sear- 
sonal  production  necessary  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  cream  at 
all  times. 

In  general  a  higher  percentage  of  the  supply  was  used  as  fluid 
millc  in  the  secondary  markets.    Producer-dealers,  as  a  group,  had 
comparatively  little  surplus.    In  all  except  the  Hew  York  milkshed, 
members  of  the  leading  cooperatives  enjoyed  proportionately  more  of 
the  fluid^milk  market  than  they  did  of  the  cream  and  manufact^JTcd- 
milk  market. 

While  in  1934  cream  sliipped  from  States  v/est  of  Hew  York  and 
Pennsylvania  amoimted  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  supply  of 
milic  and  cream  in  the  region,  these  shipments  constituted  aoout  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  cream  receipts  at  the  Boston,  Hew  York,  and 
Philadelphia  markets.    At  Boston  alone  western  cream  amounted  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  receipts.    Other  eastern  markets  also  received 
substantial  quantities  of  western  cream. 

Principal  sources  of  western  creojn  d"uring  the  past  few  years 
have  been  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  Con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  shipped  from  States  as  remote  as 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas.     The  extra  t rein sportat ion 
cost  on  western  cream  averages  about  $1,10  per  40-quart  can,  Tliis 
is  equal  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  separated  for  cream. 
Changes  in  freight  rates  on  v/estern  cream  have  been  limited  to  a 
few  temporary  reductions,  but  lower  transportation  costs  on  .part  of 
the  traffic  have  been  obtained  by  sloii^ping  fresh  cream  in  tanlc  cars> 
shipping  frozen  cream  of  50  percent  butterfat  content,  and  by 
shipping  plastic  or  super-cream  of  80  percent  butterfat  content. 

Shipments  of  western  cream,  which  began  about  1924,  increased 
rapidly  v/ith  the  increasing  demand,  the  steady  or  decreasing  produc- 
tion in  the  Horthoastern  States,  and  the  curtailment  of  imports  from 
Canada,    By  1932  the  expansion  of  the  western-cream  trade  was  lialted 
by  decreased  consumption  and  increasing  local  production  in  the 
Northeast,    Receipts  of  western  cream  at  eastern  markets  during  1934 
v/cre  the  lowest  for  several  years.    It  now  appears  probable  ti^at  for 
the  next  few  years  the  demand  for  millc  and  cream  in  the  northeastern 
markets  will  expand  faster  tlian  production,  and  tluat  considerably  ■ 
larger  shipments  of  v/ostem  cream  will  bo  called  for  to  supplement 
the  local  supply. 
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STATHtfElTT  OF  TIIE  PROBLEIvI 

Tho  term  "surplus"  has  "been  'bro-u^lit  into  more  corarnon  use  by  the 
drastic  deflation  of  commodity  prices  and  the  resulting  curtailment 
of  demand.      Surplus,     however,  is  not  a  new  term  in  the  milk 
industry.     The  surplus  problem  may,  in  fact,  be  characterized  as  a 
chronic  ailment  of  tliis  industry. 

The  definition  of  surplus  milk:  varies  according  to  conditions 
in  different  markets.    In  general,  it  is  tliat  part  of  the  supply 
which  is  available  for  sale  in  a  given  market  in  excess  of  that  which 
is  required  for  cons-'omption  in  fluid  form,  or  for  other  uses  that 
must  be  supplied  throughout  the  year  from  the  stune  soutces  as  tho 
fluid  milk.     The  supply  available  for  market  usually  is  dependent 
upon  the  inspection  and  approval  of  stables,  equipment,  and  cows  on 
farms  where  the  milk  is  produced,  and  of  the  plants  whore  it  is 
handled  rjid  processed.    The  health  authorities  of  Nev;  York,  Baltimore, 
and  some  other  cities  exercise  practically  the  same  supervision  over 
fluid  cream  and  milk  products  used  in  the  mantifacture  of  ice  cream  as 
they  do  over  fluid  milk.     In  such  markets,  the  terra  s'orplus  does  not 
include  milk  required  for  this  purpose.     The  health  authorities  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  some  otlier  cities  have  limited  their 
inspections  mainly  or  wholly  to  fluid  milk,  and  liave  not  attempted  to 
control  or  restrict  the  sources  of  cream  for  fluid  use  or  for  ice 
cream.    In  such  markets  the  term  sui-plus  includes  all  milk  available 
for  sale  in  the  market,  in  excess  of  tho  quantity  required  for  use  as 
fluid  milk. 

Every  market  in  which  there  is  a  narked  distinction  in  quality 
and  in  price  botv;een  the  milk  used  for  consumption  in  fluid  form  and 
that  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  choose,  and  other 
less  perishable  dairy  products,  lias  a  surplus  problem.     The  jjroblen 
may  differ  in  details  according  to  prevailing  local  conditions,  but 
its  characteristic  features  may  be  outlined  as  followsj 

1,  Pluid  milk  is  considered  an  essential  food.  Consequently, 
each  market  must  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  at  all  times 
regardless  of  variations  which  may  occur  in  either  supply  or  demand. 
On  acco-ont  of  the  perisliability  and  bulkiness  of  milk,  and  the 
restrictions  commonly  enforced  by  municipal  health  authorities,  the 
milk  supply  for  each  market  must  be  obtained  rCj^larly  from  dairy 
faiTis  and  dairy  plants  located  within  a  limited  area  called  the 
milkshed, 

2,  Both  the  demand  for  milk  and  the  supply  are  subject  to  rather 
wide  variations,-    Since  the  varia,tions  in  supply  arc  not  readily  sub- 
ject to  control,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  available  to  each  market 
a  supply  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quantities  actually  used  for 
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consmption  in  fluid  fom.    Even  v/ith  the  "best  practicable  adjustnent 
of  supply  to  denand,  this  necessary  surplus  ano^onts  to  approximately 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  quantity  produced, 

3,  The  excess,  or  surplus  milk,  has  to  he  diverted  to  uses 
which  yield  comparatively  low  returns.    Milk  utilized  in  the  marxufac- 
ture  of  hutter,  cheese,  and  similar  products,  does  not  enjoy  the  price 
enlTancemont  accorded  to  fluid  milk  hecause  of  the  fact  that  sources 

of  fluid  supply  are  more  limited  by  hulkiness,  perisi:iability,  and 
sanitary  restrictions.    In  fact,  producers  of  fluid  milk  usually  do 
not  realize  as  much  for  surplus  milk  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese,  sind  related  products  as  the  price  paid  by  factories 
specializing  in  the  production  of  these  commodities  in  the  areas  more 
remote  from  markets, 

4,  As  a  rule,  the  surplus  milk  produced  in  each  milkshed  is  not 
shared  equally  among  the  cooperative  and  indej^endent  producers  or 
among  the  several  dealers  in  proportion  to  their  respective  sa-les  of 
fluid  milk.     In  some  cases  the  cooperative  bargaining  association  and 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  dealers  in  the  market  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  surplus.    Under  these  conditions,  noncooperating 
dealers,  with  little  surplus,  often  pay  slightly  higher  prices  to 
farmers,  yet  obtain  a  supply  of  milk  for  sale  in  fluid  form  at  a 
lower  net  cost  tlian  their  competitors.    The  consequences  are,  on  the 
one  hand;  unjustifiable  differences  in  prices  received  by  farmers; 
and,  on  the  other  liand,  low-cost  milk  to  be  used  for  price  cutting 

in  the  city. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objectives  in  worjiing  toward  a  solution  of 
the  surplus  problem  are:     To  keep  the  sapply  of  milk  available  for 
fluid  use  in  each  market  in  the  closest  possible  adjustnent  with  the 
demand;  to  segregate  the  surplus  from  the  fluid-milk  supply  so  tliat 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  stable  and  reasonably 
high  fluid-milk  prices;  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  surplus  among  the  producers  and  among  the  dealers  in  each  milk- 
shed;  and  to  obtain  higher  returns  for  the  surplus  milk. 

Importance  to  I'lortheastern  Cooperatives 

The  s'-orplus  problem  is  especially  serious  in  the  large  markets 
of  the  Northeastern  States  (fig,  1),     Tliis  is  a  deficit  region  for 
dairy  products.    Most  of  the  butter,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk,  and  considerable  quantities  of  cream 
used  in  these  northeastern  markets  are  shipped  from  the  Midwestern 
States  ajid  other  distant  sources.    Wages,  feed  prices,  and  other 
items  of  cost  are  hJ.gher  in  the  northeastern  milksheds  than  in  the 
sections  more  remote  from  large  centers  of  population.    Costs  of 
producing  and  handling  markcjt  millc  in  tliis  region  are  further 
enhanced  by  the  strict  srjiitary  requirements  and  the  necessity  for 


LOCATION  AND  SIZE  OF  EIGHT  MAJOR 
METROPOLITAN  MILK  MARKETS  IN 
THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES 


FIGURE  1.  -  The  major  met  ropol  i  tan  milk  markets  Lie  along 
the  northeastern  seaboard ,  whi  ch  is  a  deficit  region  for 
dairy  Products. 


maintaining  a  year-around  supply,    Eolativcly  high  prices  arc  nocesr- 
sary  in  order  to  maintain  production  at  a  level  adequate  for  local 
fluid^milk  requirements,    ITorinally  there  is  a  wide  spread  hetween 
fluid-millc  prices  in  this  region  and  the  returns  olDtainahle  for  milk 
utilized  in  huttor,  cheese,  or  other  relatively  concentrated,  non- 
perisliahle  products.    Under  these  circ"unstrjiccs,  the  unstahilizing 
influence  of  surplus  milk  is  verj'  great. 

In  each  of  the  milksheds  trilmtary  to  the  major  northeastern  . 
markets,  most  of  the  producers  are  represented  in  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation whose  main  fimction  is  collective  bargaining  for  the  main~ 
tenance  of  satisfactory  prices  and  marketing  conditions  for  milk. 
The  difficulties  associated  with  surplus  milk  are  ai'iong  the  chief 
obstacles  to  "be  overcome  "by  these  associations  in  the  attainment  of  / 
their  ohjectiveso 

Study  Requested 

Realization  of  ,the  importance  of  the  surplus  i-jrohlem  led  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  federation,  in  1932,  to  request 
the  federal  farm  Soard  to  malce  a  study  of  the  surplus  problem  in  the 
northeastern  milksheds.     In  accordance  with  this  request  a 
preliminary  study  was  initiated  by  the  federal  farm  Board  and  com- 
pleted by  the  farm  Credit  Administration  in  1935.    In  the  brief  time 
available  for  the  study,  the  investigators  ^  concerned  themselves 
with  such  matters  as  the  sources  of  supply  of  milk  and  cream  for  each 
of  the  major  markets;  milkshed  boundaries;  production  and  farm  dis- 
posal of  milk  in  the  region;  comparative  quantities  of  fluid  sales 
and  surplus;  the  relative  quantities  handled  or  controlled  by  the 
cooperative  bargaining  associations  and  independent  producers;  locar- 
tion  and  proprietorship  of  country  milk  plants;  and  comparative  net 
prices  to.  prodticers  in  the  several  milksheds.    The  report  of  this 
survey  supplied  much  information  that  is  useful  in  determining  the 
best  .procedure  for  dealing  with  the  surplus  problem  in  this  region. 
Because  of  the  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  cooperatives 
and  the  need  for  further  information  in  v/orking  out  solutions  for 
the  several  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  present  study  v/as  undertalcen 
by  the  Cooperative  Division  in  the  summer  of  1934, 


2/  T.  G.  Stitts,  A.  W,  McKay,  John  J,  Scanlan,  H.  J.  Lirabacher,  and 
John  H,  Lister, 


SCOPE  Aim  i,j:t::od     tiie  study 


The  present  study  covers  ai-proximately  the  same  territory'-  as 
the  preliminary  ^arvey;  namely,  the  Hew  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Penr'-sylvania,  Delaware,  Mar^'-land,  and  the  District  of 
Col"um'bia,     It  does  not,  however,  include  t]ie  Pittsburgh  and  Hichmond 
markets,  since  it  was  found  that  their  supplies  are  intermingled 
only  to  a  limited  extent  v;ith  those  of  other  northeastern  markets. 
Chief  attention  has  "been  given  to  the  major  markets  in  this  area, 
including  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  and  to  the  milksheds  tributary  to  these  markets.  In 
addition  to  the  data  concerning  the  supply  and  utilization  of  milk, 
which  were  ohtained  from  State  and  Pederal  departmozits  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  furnished  "by  the  cooperative  associations,  much 
information  of  a  confidential  nature  pertaining  to  the  amount  and 
disposal  of  surplus  millc,  pui-chases  of  cream,  and  the  like,  was 
ohtaincd  directly  from  the  principal  dealers  in  each  market.  Data 
concerning  shipments  of  crepm  from  Western  States  to  the  eastern 
markets  were  ohtained  from  the  railroad  companies.    Most  of  the 
statistical  information  so  gathered  pertains  to  the  period  June 
1933  to  Juno  1934,  inclusive.    Some  data  for  more  recent  months 
also  liave  been  included. 

Since  unavoidable  delays  liave  occurred  in  compiling  and 
summarizing  some  of  the  data,  this  preliminary  report  is  given  in 
order  to  make  available  to  cooperative  association  leaders,  milk 
dealers,  and  others  the  more  imi^ortant  facts  and  conclusions 
derived  from  the  study  to  date. 

The  information  presented  in  this  report  pertains  principally 
to  the  production  and  utilization  of  milk  in  the  northeastern  dairy 
sections,  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  several  milksheds,  the 
quantities  and  uses  of  surplus  in  these  milksheds,  and  the  volume 
and  sources  of  cream  shipped  from  midwestern  States  to  the  eastern 
markets, 

PHODUCTION  AM  UTILIZATION  OF  MILK  IN  TIIE  NORTHEASTEEIT  STATES 
The  Demand  and  5uT)'oly  Situation 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  milk-marketing  situation  in  the 
Northeastern  States  is  the  large  urban  population.    The  region 
including  11  States,  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  embraces  less  than  6  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  of  the 
United  States  (fig,  2) ,  but  it  contains  fully  40  percent  of  the 
people  who  live  in  cities  and  villages  of  2,500  or  more  population. 
Including  the  ruz-al  residents,  in  1930  tliis  northeastern  section  had 


GALLONS  OF  MILK  PRODUCED,  PER  CAPITAJN  EACH 
OF  THE  ELEVEN  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1930 


FIGURE  2.  -  The  great  cone  entration  of  popuL  ation  in  the  11 
northeastern  States  makes  for  low  Per  capita  production, 
except  for  Vermont.  New  Hampshi  re,   and  Maine. 
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one  person  for  each  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  farms;  whereas,  in  the 
other  37  States  there  were  alnost  11  acres  for  each  person.  The 
demand  for  dairy  products  and  other  foods  in  the  Northeastern  States 
greatly  exceeds  their  farm  output. 

Throughout  most  of  the  area  covered  "by  tliis  study,  dairying  is 
the  principal  "branch  of  agriculture.     In  the  11  States,  the  annual 
production  of  milk  is  equivalent  to  35  gallons  per  acre  of  land  in 
farms,  compared  with  an  average  of  only  10  gallons  for  the  other  37 
States  (table  1),    Ehodo  Island,  with  55  gallons  of  milk  per  acre,  is 
the  most  intensive  dairy  State  in  the  group  (fig,  3),    Hew  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  rank  high  in  the 
list,  with  an  annual  production  of  from  39  to  46  gallons  per  acre  of 
farm  land.     In  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  milk  production  is 
relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  farm  acreage, 

Tahle  1,  ~  Numher  of  milk  cov;s  per  1,000  population,  and 
milk  production  per  capita  and  per  acre  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  and  other  States,  1930 


Milk  produced  annually 


Milk  cows 

Per  acre 

State  or  region 

per  1,000 

Per 

of  farm 

population 

capita 

land 

NuxQhcr 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Maine 

172 

99 

16 

New  Hampshire 

166 

98 

22 

Vermont 

742 

421 

59 

Ivlassaclmsetts 

32 

22 

43 

Connecticut 

65 

43 

45 

Rhode  Island 

32 

23 

55 

New  York 

103 

66 

46 

New  Jersey 

29 

21 

46 

Pennsylvania 

39 

54 

33 

Maryland 

110 

55 

20 

Delaware 

131 

61 

16 

Average, -11  States  and 

District  of  Columhia 

88 

54 

35 

Average,  other  States 

227 

116 

10 

Average,  United  States 

186 

97 

12 

Source:     Computed  from  data  on  number  of  cows  and  milk  production 
reported  in  Milk  Production  Trends,  Statistical  Supplement  NOo  8, 
1933,  issued  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  and  from 
data  on  population  and  farm  lojid  area  reported  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 
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Although  those  Northeastern  States  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  dairy  regions  in  the  United  States,  the  numhor  of  cows  and 
the  supply  of  milk  is  not  lar^^e  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In 
fact,  the  11  States  have  less  than  half  as  many  co\7s  per  thousand 
people  as  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  quantity  of 
milk:  produced  annually  amounts  to  54  gallons  per  capita;  v/hereas,  the 
annual  consumption  of  millc  in  all  dairy  products  is  nearly  tv/ice  as 
much.    In  general,  these  States  produce  all  the  fluid  milk  and  most 
of  the  fluid  cream  consumed  v/itliin  their  herders,  hut  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hutter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  milk  products  used 
in  ice  cream  are  imported  from  other  States, 

Milk  Production  and  Disposal  hy  Farmers 

Due  mainly  to  the  large  deuoxid  for  market  milk  and  the  relatively 
intensive  system  of  dairying  in  these  States,  an  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  the  milk  is  sold  hy  farmers  in  fluid  form.    In  1934,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  milk  was  retailed  hy  farmers,  and  nearly  two-thirds  was 
sold  as  whole  milk  to  dealers  (tahle  2),     In  this  region,  very  little 
cream  is  skimmed  on  farras  for  sale  to  hutter  factories,  and  the  quan- 
tity required  for  household  use  and  the  feeding  of  calves  on  farms  is 
a  small  part  of  the  total. 


Tahle  2,  -  Percentage  of  milk  disposed  of  in  various  ways 
hy  farmers  in  eleven  Northeastern  States,  and  in  other 
States,  1934 


Method  of  disposal 

Percentage 

of  supply  so  disposed 

of  hy  farmers  of 

11  nox-fchea  stern 
States  1/ 

Other 
Stat  e  s 

United 
States 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Milk  used  on  farms: 

As  milk  or  cream 

7,2 

13.1 

12.1 

For  making  hutter 

6,1 

11.8 

10.8 

For  feeding  calves 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Total  used  on  farms 

16.1 

27.6 

25.6 

Milk  separated  for  sale  , 

as  hut t erf at 

5.7 

39.8 

33.6 

Sales  of  milk  and  market 

cream; 

Retail 

12.4 

6,0 

7.1 

Wholesale 

67.8 

26.6 

33.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Includes  the  States  of  Maine,  iJev/  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massacimsetts, 
Connecticut,  Pjiode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 


Source:  Milk  Production  Trends,  Statistical  Supplement  No.  8,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics, 


GALLONS  OF  MILK  PRODUCED, PER  ACRE 
OF  LAND  IN  FARMS, IN  EACH  OF  THE 
ELEVEN  NORTHEASTERN  STATESJ930 


FIGURE  S.  -  Product  ion  of  milk  Per  acre  of  land  in  farms 
varied  from  16  gallons  in  Delaware  and  Maine  to  55  gallons 
in  Rhode  Island.  Average  p  roduction  for  the  States  was  35 
gallons  or  3i  times  that  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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In  1934,  tlie  total  prodii.ction  of  milk  in  the  Northeastern  States 
was  17  percent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  country,  "but  the  quantity 
sold  by  northeastern  farmers  as  whole  milk  was  ahout  one— tMrd  the 
United  States  total  (tatle  3), 

Tahle  3,  -  Relation  of  production  and  disposal  of  millc 
hy  farmers  in  eleven  IJortheastern  States  to  total 
milk  production  and  disposal  "by  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  1934 


Production  and 

disposal  of 

milk  "oy  fanners  of 

11 

northeastern  Other 

United 

States  1/ 

States 

States 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Total  milk  production 

17.1 

82,9 

100,0 

Milk  and  cream  used  on  farms 

10,7 

89.3 

100.0 

Milk  separated  for  sale  as  hutterfat 

X  c  3 

98.1 

100,0 

Sales  of  milk  and  market  cream: 

Retail 

30.0 

70.0 

100.0 

Wholesale 

34.5 

65,5 

100,0 

1/  Includes  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hrjnp shire,  Vennont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  Hew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Delaware, 


Source:  Computed  from  data  reported  in  Millc  Production  Trends,  June 
1935,  issued  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


Total  Supply  and  Utilization  of  MiUr 

Anmal  Supply  and  Utilization  for  1934 

The  northeastern  market  milk-producing  area  lias  been  largely  self- 
contained  with  respect  to  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  more  perish^- 
able  kinds  of  dairy  products.     The  supply  of  milk  produced  has  been 
supplemented,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  by  milk  and  cream  drawn  by  the 
Washington  market  from  nearby  counties  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
and  by  cream  shipped  from  a  number  of  western  States  to  the  eastern 
markets.    As  the  population  and  the  demand  for  these  perishable  dairy 
products,  increases,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  eastern  markets  will 
depend  to  a  greater  extent  upon  more  distant  sources  of  supply.  Of 
course,  the  major  part  of  the  bu.tter,  cheese,  evaporated  millc,  and 
other  less  perisliable  kinds  of  dairy  products  consumed  in  these  markets 
already  comes  from  the  more  remote  dairy  regions,  chiefly  the  Central 
West,    Practically  all  the  milk  produced  in  the  Northeastern  States  is 
consumed  in  one  form  or  another  within  the  area,  very  little  being 
shipped  out  in  any  form. 
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.In  1934,  the  total  supply  of  milk  and  croaui  produced  or  shipped 
into  this  area  was  nearly  18  "billion  pounds,    Nearly  95  percent  of  this 
supply  was  produced  on  the  farms  in  the  area,  and  an  additional  2  per- 
cent was  produced  "by  cows  kept  in  the  cities  and  villages,  Tf7estern 
cream  accounted  for  less  tlian  3  percent  of  the  total  (tahle  4), 

Ahout  two-thirds  of  the  entire  supply  was  consumed  as  fluid  milk 
and  cream  "by  people  living  in  cities  and  villages  or  on  farms  where 
no  cows  were  kept.    An  additional  7  percent  was  used  in  fluid  form  "by 
farm  families  v/ho  had  their  own  cows.    Between  5  and  6  percent  of  the 
milk  was  used  in  hutter-making  on  farms,  and  between  2  and  3  percent 
for  feeding  calves.    Altogether,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  milk 
supply  of  the  L'orthcastern  States  was  used  on  the  farms  v/here  pro- 
duced,   A  little  more  tlian  one— seventh  of  the  milk  was  converted  into 
manufactured  products  at  dairy  plants. 

Although  the  region  as  a  7/hole  is  nearly  self-sufficient,  there 
are  large  interstate  movements  of  milk  within  the  area,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columhia 
depend  on  other  States  of  the  group  for  part  of  the  milk  required  for 
consumption  as  fluid  milk  and  cream  (tahles  5  and  6),  Massachusetts 
and  i-Jew  Jersey,  particularly,  are  large  importers  of  milk  and  cream 
from  other  States,    Vermont,  with  three  cows  for  every  four  persons  in 
the  State,  lias  "by  far  the  largest  sliipments  of  milk  and  cream  to  other 
States  (table  7) , 

In  the  several  deficit  States,  from  80  percent  to  9")  percent  of 
the  total  milk  supply  in  1934  was  used  in  the  cities  and  villages 
for  consumption  in  fluid  form  (table  6),     In  some  of  the  States  whose 
production  exceeds  the  local  demand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
milk  is  used  for  manufacture  (table  9),     In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  about  20  percent  of  the  milk  supply  for  1934  was  used  for 
manufacture,    Nev/  York  State  and  Pennsylvania  are  outstanding  with 
respect  to  the  quantities  of  milk  used  for  manufacture.     These  two 
States  account  for  59  percent  of  the  milk  consumed  in  fluid  form  and 
for  85  percent  of  the  milk  used  for  majiufacture  in  the  entire  area. 

Milk  Used  in  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

In  the  last  six  yea.rs,  the  total  quantities  of  milk  and  cream 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
not  including  milk  chocolate,  have  clianged  comparatively  little. 
There  was  a  gradual  decline  from  1929  to  1932,  followed  by  a  moderate 
increase  in  1933  and  1934  (table  9),     There  have  been  some  striking 
changes  in  the  quantities  of  milk  manufactured  in  certain  of  the 
States,     Comparing  figures  for  1934  with  those  for  1929,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  show  decreases  of 
from  40  to  50  percent.     In  New  York,  the  large  volume  of  milk  manu- 
factured  has  increased  slightly,  v/hilc  the  smaller  quantities  manu- 
factured in  Maryland  and  Delaware  were  nearly  50  percent  greater  in 
1934  than  in  1929, 
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Table  4,  ~  Sapply  and  utilization  of  milk  and  cream 
in  the  northeastern  States,  1934 


Item 


Q,uantity 


Supply: 

Production  by  cows  on  farms 

Production  by  cows  not  on  farms 

Milk  and  cream  from  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia 


Western  cream 


Total  supply 


Million 
pounds, 


16,948 

345 

114 
486 

17,893 


Percentage 

of  total 
utilization 


Porcent 

94.8 
1.9 

0.6 
2.7 


100.0 


utilization; 

Used  on  farms  producing  milk,  for  - 
Pluid  milk  and  cream 
Batter 
Calves 

Used  by  families  in  cities  and  villages; 
also  by  those  on  farms  v/ithout  cov/s,  for 
fluid  milk  and  cream 

Used  for  manufacture  (net) 

Waste  and  unaccounted  for 

Total  utilization 


1,250 
1,027 
476 

11,961 
2,745 
434 


17,893 


■,7.0 
5.7 
2.7 

66.9 
15.3 
2.4 


100.0 


1/    Including  Maine,  New  Hampsiiire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  ITcw  Jersey,  Perinsylvania,  Marylc^nd,  Dela^- 
ware,  and  the  District  of  Col-umbia. 

Source:  Estimates  based  largely  on  data  published  or  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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Tatle  5,  ~  Suj^ply  and  utilization  of  milk  and  cream  in 
I^ortlieastern  States  not  producin,;^  enough  nilk  to 
supply  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  cream,  1934 

(Million  pounds) 


District 

Massa-    Connect—  Rhode       ITew  of 
Item  chusetts      icut      Island  Jersey  Colmhia 


Supply: 

Production  "by  cows  on  farms  707 

594 

127 

748 

— 

Production  "by  covrs  not  on  farms48 

14 

5 

15 

— 

Milk  and  cream  from  Virginia 

114 

Western  cream  176 

22 

10 

60 

18 

Milk  and  cream  from  other  States 
in  the  district  (net)  791 

78 

134 

771 

46 

Total  supply  1,722 

708 

276 

1,594 

173 

Utilisation; 

Used  on  farms  producing  milk,  for  - 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  53 

42 

6 

48 

— 

Butter  14 

11 

1 

12 

Calves  15 

17 

3 

15 

Used  hy  families  in  cities  and 
Tillages;  also  iDy  those  on  farms 
without  cows,  for  fluid  millc  and 
cream  1,527 

579 

250 

1,428 

160 

Used  for  manufacture  (net)  94 

44 

15 

72 

18 

Waste  and  "unaccounted  for  19 

15 

3 

19 

Total  utilization  1,722 

708 

276 

1,594 

178 

Source:  Estimates  "based  largely  on  data  published  or  compiled  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economxcs, 
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Table  6,  -  Supply  and  utilization  of  milk  arid  cream  in 
percentage  of  totals  for  Uortheantem  States  not 
producing  eno-agh.  mill:  to  supply  the  demand  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  1934 


Massa- 

Item  chusetts 

Connect- 
icut 

Rhode  New 
Island  Jerse:/ 

District 
of 

Columbia 

Percent 

Supply: 

Percent 

PercentPercent  Percent 

Production  by  cows  on  farms41,l 

83.9 

46.0 

46.9 

Production  by  cows  not 

on  farms  2,8 

2.0 

1.8 

0,9 

Milk  and  cream  from  "Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  — 

— — 

64.0 

Western  cream  10,2 

3.1 

3.6 

3.8 

10.1 

Milk  and  cream  from  other  States 
in  the  district  (net)  45,9 

11.0 

43.6 

48.4 

25.9 

Total  supply  10C..0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

Utilization; 

Used  on  farms  producing  milk,  for  - 

Pluid  milk  and  cream  3,1 

5,9 

2.2 

3,0 

Butter  0,8 

1.6 

0,4 

0,8 

Calves  0,9 

2,4 

1.1 

0.9 

Used  by  families  in  cities  and 
villages;  also  by  those  on  farms 
without  cows,  for  fluid  milk  and 
cream  88,7 

81,8 

90,5 

89.6 

89,9 

Used  for  manufacture  (net)  5.4 

6.2 

4.7 

4.5 

10.1 

Waste  and  -onaccounted  for  1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1.2 

Total  utilization               •  100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 
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Tatle  7.  -  S"a.pply  and  utilization  of  nilk  and  crean  in  ITorthoastern 
States  producing  nore  t'icn  enough  milk  to  supply  tHe  demand  for 
fluid  nilk  and  croan,  1954 

(Million  pounds) 


Hamp-  Hew    PennsyL-  Llai^'-  IDelcy- 

Item  Maine  shiro  Vermont  York    v.-xnia     land  -rrare 


Supply: 

Production  Toy  cows  on  farms  628    367      1,246  7,149    4,495       758  129 

Production  ty  cows  not  on       22      18  13       54       138        .17  1 

farms 

Western  cream  —      —  —       58       128         11  3 


Total  supply  650    585      1,259  7,261    4,751       786  133 


Utilization; 


Used  on  farms  producing  milk,  for 


Pluid  milk  and  cream 

76 

31 

65 

388 

427 

98 

■  16 

Butter 

156 

33 

37 

332 

349 

73 

9 

Calves 

13 

8 

29 

250 

108 

15 

3 

Used  ty  families  in  cities 
villages;  also  "by  those 
farms  without  cows,  for 
mi!Lk  cind  cream 

and 
on 

fluid 

240 

149 

94 

4 

,589 

2,468 

419 

58 

Used  for  )aanufacture  (not) 

12 

4 

48 

1 

,456 

896 

80 

8 

Waste  and  unaccounted  for 

16 

10 

32 

181 

116 

20 

3 

Millc  and  cream  supplied  to 
States  in  the  district  ( 

other 
net)  137  150 

954 

65 

397 

81 

36 

Total  utilization 

650 

385 

1,259 

7 

,261 

4,761 

786 

133 

Source:  Estimates  based  largely  on  data  published  or  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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Table  8,  -  Supply  and  utilization  of  milk  and  creaJtn  in  percentage 
of  totals  for  Northeast ern  States  prodiicing  norc  tl"^  enough 
nillc  to  supply  the  deuand  for  fluid  nilk  and  crcan,  1934 


ITew 

Hanp-  Hew       PennsyL-  Mary-  Dola^- 

Iten  Maine      shire    Vennont    York       vania     land  ware 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Supply; 

Production  "by  cows 

on  farms                   96,6  95,3      99.0  98,5       94.4       96.4  97,0 

Production  "by  cows 

not  on  farms             3.4  4,7       l.C  0,7         2.9         2.2  0.8 

Western  cream             —  —         —  0i8  '      2.7         1.4  2,2 


Total  supply  100.0       100.0    lOC.O        lOCeO      100.0      100.0  100,0 

Utilization; 

Used  on  farms  producing  milk,  for  — 
Fluid  milk  and 


cream 

11.7 

8.9 

5.2- 

5.3 

9.0 

12.5 

12.1 

Butter 

24.0 

3.6 

2.9  ■ 

4.6 

7.3 

9.3 

6,8 

Calves 

2.0 

2.1 

2,3 

3.4 

2.3 

1.9 

2.2 

Used  hy  families  in  cities 

and  villages;  also  "by  ■•  ' 
those  on  farms  without  covs, 
for  fluid  milk  and 

cream                          36.9  38.7  7.5  63.2  51.9       53.3  43.6 

Used  for  manufacture 

(net)                              1.8  1,0  3,8  20.1  18.8        10.2  6.0 

Waste  and  unaccounted 

for                                 2.5  2,6  2.5  2.5  2.4         2,5  2.2 

Milk  and  cream  supplied 
to  other  States  in 

the  district  (net)  21,1  39.0  75.8  0.9  8.3        10.3  27.1 

Total  utilization      100.0        100.0  100,0  100.0  100.0      100,0  100.0 
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Table  9,  -  Millc  equivalent  of  all  ie.lry  products  manufactured 
in  each  of  the  Northeastern  States,  1929-1934  1/ 

(Million  poxmds) 


State 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Maine 

2C,3 

19,3 

16,0 

10.9 

9.3 

12.2 

XS  C/  VV     t\C3JilW  o-^i*i- JL  ^ 

R  3 

7  8 

5  6 

3  7 

4-  1 

VprTnont, 

105  3 

99  8 

82  0 

57  0 

58  9 

48  3 

Ma  <5  '^a  ohii<5fit  t  c! 

117  3 

125  1 

102,6 

82.6 

80  8 

93  7 

fionr,  Pftipi]  t 

71  7 

65.  C 

55,3 

48  1 

42  4 

43.6 

17  9 

14  9  ■ 

X^  . 

14  ? 

x^.  c 

11  4 

XX. 

12  3 

12,9 

New  York 

J.,oyo,  / 

1     O  Ol  Q 

i.,  c:c:o.y 

1     '7.1  /  ^ 

T     /IT  /I  Q 

xoc>  f  iJ 

117  A 

<  u  .  c 

O  O.  £- 

71  Q 

/  X,  ^ 

Pennsylvania 

843.1 

831,4 

745.2 

628.2 

616,0 

682.5 

Maryland 

55.3 

48,2 

40.4 

40.5 

65.5 

80.0 

Delaware 

5.5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

District  of  ColmiTDia 

18.6 

18.2 

13.2 

15.5 

15.3 

17.7 

Total 

2,768.4 

2,750.6 

2,543.1 

2,201.6 

2,284.1 

2,489.8 

1/  Milk  chocolate  and  some  minor  products  not,  included. 


Source:    Data  from  report  on  Millc  Equivalent  of  Production  of  Manufactured 
Dairy  Products,  U,  .S.  Sureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  June  1935  (mimeographed 
report) . 
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In  Maine  and  Vemont,  the  decreased  output  of  creamery  Gutter 
accounted  for  most  of  the  decline  in  manufactured  milk.  Decreased 
production  of  factory-made  ice  cream  acco"unts  for  the  greatly  reduced 
quantities  of  milk  used  for  manufacture  in  ITew  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  l^exr  Jersey,     In  New  York  State,  the  decreased  output  of  ice  cream 
was  more  tlian  offset  "by  larger  production  of  creamery  "butter.    Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Ivlaryland  millc  supply  is  manufactured,  "but  the 
production  of  creamery  hutter  in  that  State  showed  a  striking  increase 
in  1933  and  1934, 

Considering  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  most  significant  changes 
in  output  of  manufactured  d^ilrj  products  since  1929  have  "been  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  ice  cream  made  and  the  increase  in 
creamery  butter  (table  lO) ,    Milk  and  cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream  amoujitcd  to  42  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  milk  manufac- 
tured in  1929,  hut  dropped  to  34  percent  in  1934,     Creamery  hutter 
required  18  percent  of  the  nilk  manufactured  in  1929,  and  25  percent 
in  1934, 

Manufactured  dairy  prodv.cts,  as  they  relate  to  the  prohlem  of 
surplus  milk,  are  of  two  kinds.     The  liighly  perishable  products  such  as 
ice  cream  and  crcan  cheese  must  he  pfoduccd  in,  or  close  to,  the  large 
centers  of  population,    Because  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing 
these  prodiicts  in  close  proximity  to  markets,  and  the  need  for  raw 
materials  of  high  quality,  plants  manufacturing  ice  creani  and  cream 
cheese  xisually  have  first  call  on  milk  supplies  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand for  fluid  milk  and  cream.    Many  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  products  ohtain  some  of  the  required  nilk  fat  and  other  milk 
solids  in  the  form  of  cream,  condensed  milk,  hutter,  and  powiered  skim 
milk  shipped  from  the  more  remote  dairy  regions.     In  general,  the 
quantity  of  nilk  used  hy  such  plants  depends  ujoon  the  current  local  de- 
mand for  ice  cream  and  cream  cheese,    Plojits  manufacturing  nilk  choco- 
late arc  in  a  similar  prosit  ion,  except  that  they  nake  a  wider  distrihu- 
tion  of  the  finished  product. 

As  to  the  less  perishable  products  such  as  hutter,  i^erican  cheese, 
and  evaporated  milk,  the  locality  of  production  is  determined  chiefly 
hy  the  voltime  and  cost  of  available  milk  suxjplies.     Such  products  can 
he,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  produced  in  dairy  regions  remote  from 
the  principal  markets.    However,  they  afford  an  outlet  for  seasonal 
and  other  surpluses  in  sections  devoted  primarily  to  the  production  of 
market  milk.     The  quantity  of  nilk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  in  the  market  milk  areas  is  determined  mainly  hy  the  excess 
of  current  production  over  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  crcan.  In 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  hutter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk  being 
made  in  market-milk  areas  such  as  the  Northeastern  States,  at  any  time, 
is  a  reliable  indication  or    measure  of  the  quantity  of  surplus  nilk 
in  those  areas. 
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Table  10,  -  Millz  oq-aivalonts  of  the  various  dairy  products 

nanufacturod  in  the  NortlieaGtern  States,  1929-1934  1/ 

(Million  po-onds) 


Product 

19  29 

1930 

1931 

1952 

1933 

1934 

GroaDery  "butter 

552,0 

555,9 

552,4 

522.4 

541.1 

665,8 

American  cheesP- 

291,3 

337.3 

293.4 

248.5 

299,6 

296,4 

Other  cheese 

231,7 

293^1 

269.6 

253.3 

263.9 

294.3 

Evaporated  inillc  (case 

goods)  250,4 

250,1 

255,6 

303.  2 

278,1 

262.4 

Plain  condensed  niilk 

100,5 

77  4 

<  <  ,  J: 

75  1 

59,8 

87.4 

Sweetened  condensed  millc; 

Case  goods 

95,5 

87,1 

n't  nj 

71,7 

55,  8 

45.0 

44, D 

Bulk  goods 

18.3 

13,2 

IPO 

14-1 

-1- w  9  C 

18,0 

Ice  crean 

1,560,0 

n 

,513,7 

1,388.3 

1,037.5 

966.5 

1,164.9 

Powdered  Y;hole  railk 

47.7 

45.1 

27.5 

22.7 

16.1 

20,3 

Powdered  cream 

3.4 

3.3 

0.3 

0,7 

0,2 

Total 

3,200.8 

3 

,1'^'S.2 

2,9''i5.6 

2,517.5 

2,592.5 

2,854.4 

Duplications  2/ 

432.4 

425.6 

402.6 

315.9 

308.5 

364.5 

Net  total 

2,768.4 

2,750.6 

2,543^0 

2,201.6 

2,284.1 

2,489.9 

1/  Including  Maine, 
Island,  ITew  York,  New 
Col-umhia, 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  District  of 

2/  Butter  made  from  whey 
production  of  ice  cream. 

cream,  al 

so 

butter 

and  concentrated 

milk  used 

in  the 

Source:    Data  for  1929-1933  from:  Milk  Equivalent  of  Production  of  Manual actured 
Dairy  Products,  Mimeographed  Report  "by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  June 
1935,    Data  for  1934  computed  from  Statistics  of  Dairy  Products  Manufactured, 
reported  "by  Bureau  of  Agric-alt"aral  Economics,  Ccto"ber  1935, 


In  1934,  the  Nortiieastern  States  which  are  included  in  this  study 
accounted  for  ahout  one-sixth  of  the  total  milk  production  of  the  entire 
country",  atout  one-half  of  the  raillc  used  in  such  highly  perishahle  prod- 
ucts   as  ice  cream,  cream  cheese,  and  milk  chocolate,  and  only  one- 
tliirticth  of  the  milk  used  in  the  manufactxire  of  the  less  perishable 
products  such  as  "butter,  evaporated  milk,  and  American  cheese  (tahle  11), 
Sweetened  condensed  milk  and  plain  condensed  milk  (which  probably  should 
bo  included  anon^  the  more  perisliable  products)  arc  the  only  ones  in  the 
latter  {^roxvg,  of  which  the  Northeastern  States  produced  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  national  output  in  1934,  -  • 

In  1933  and  1934,  roughly  equal  quantities  of  milk  were  utilized 
in  the  Northeastern  States  in  the  production  of  ice  cream,  cream  cheese, 
and  millc  chocolate,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  less  perishable  prod- 
uct 3  "  such  as  butter,  American  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk  (table  12), 

The  total  milk  equivalent  of  all  products  manufactured  in  this 
area  in  1934  was  a  little  more  tlian  three  billion  pounds.    This  is  equa,l 
to  the  total  milk  production  of  Maine,  New  Hampsldre,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut,   The  output  of  ice  cream,  croajn  cheese,  and  milk  chocolate  in 
thJ.s  area  increased  about  27  percent  from  1933  to  1934,  but  there  was 
little  charige  in  the  combined  output  of  other  dairy  products. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  milk  fat  used  in  the  ice  cream  and  milk 
chocolate  v/as  obtrdned  from  butter," 'condensed  nilk,  and  nilk  powder,  the 
major  quantities  of  which  were  siiip|p'ed  in  from  States  farther  west.  The 
figures  also  include  a  small  duplication  in  the  form  of  butter  churned 
from  whey  creajn.     The  net  milk  eqiiivalent  of  all  dairy  products  manu- 
factured in  the  Northeastern  States  in  1934,  excluding  the  butter  and 
concentrated  milk  used  in  ice  cream  and  milk  chocolate,  as  well  as  the 
butter  churned  from  whey  crean,  was  approximately  2  3/4  billion  pounds. 
This  is  equal  to  the  total  milk  production  of  Maine,  Veraont,  and  Gon- 
nocticut,  '  .  . 

Much  of  the  western  crean  shipped  into  the  Northeastern  States  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  crear.':-j  cream  cheese,  and  niUr  chocolate. 
The  total  volume  of  western  creaii  coning  into  those  States  in  1934  was 
equal  to  nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  nilk  equivalent  in  these 
products,  r 

Seasonal  Utilization  of  Milk 

The  consmption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  Northeastern  States 
varies  less  according  to  season  than  the  farra  sales  of  milk  and  cream 
or  the  total  supply  of  milk  and  crean  including  shipments  from  outside 
the  area.    In  conseqiionce,  the  volume  of  surplus  nilk  and  the  quantity 
of  dairy  products  nanufactured  froa  this  surplus  vary  even  more  than 
the  nilk  and  crean  sales  by  famers  (table  13  and  figure  4),    Hien  the 
daily  averages  for  1933  and  1934  are  taken  as  100,  the  qu<intitios  of 
nilk  and  crean  sold  by  farners  in  this  area  varied  from  87  in  I'ebroary 
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Tatle  11,  -  Total  milk  equivalent  of  dairy  products  manuf acttired 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  ITortheastern  States,  1934 


Product 


Hiig:hly  perishahle  -products; 


Whole  milk  eq-givalent 
United  Hortheastern 
States  States 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Northeastern 
States  output 
as  a  percentage 
of  United 
States  total 


Percent 


Ice.  creaiQ 
Cream  cheese 
Milk  chocolate 

Total 


2,679,6 
372,2 
349.0 


3,400.3 


1,165.1 
219,3 
327.4 


1,711.3 


43.5 
58.9 
93.8 


50,3 


Less  perishahle  products; 


Creamery  "butter 

34,424.1 

666,6 

1.9 

American  cheese 

4,472.2 

295.9 

6,6 

Other  cheese 

981.7 

74.4 

7.6 

Evaporated  milk 

3,676.7 

260.9 

7.1 

Sweetened  condensed  milk: 

Case  goods 

134.1 

43.7 

32,6 

Bulk  goods 

94.1 

18.0 

19,1 

Plain  condensed  milk 

225,7 

86.9 

38.5 

Powdered  v/hole  milk 

120,5 

20.4 

16.9 

Powdered  cream 

1.3 

0.2 

15.4 

Malted  milk 

36,4 

Total  ly 

44,166,8 

1,467.0 

3.3 

All  manufactured  products 

47,567,6 

3,178.8 

6.7 

1/  Duplications:    Net  milk  equivalents,  excluding  "butter  and  concentrated 
milk  used  in  ice  cream  and  milk  chocolate,  also  "butter  made  from  whey  cream, 
were  as  follows  (in  millions  of  pounds): 

United  States      Northeastern  States 

2,103.0  846,3 
258,3  255.3 
34,017.5  623,0 

Source:    Based  on  data  compiled  "by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


Ice  cream 
Milk  chocolate 
Butter 


FIGURE  4 

SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  SALES  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM  BY 

FARMERS,  AND  IN  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FLUID  MILK 
AND  CREAM,  AND  IN  THE  MILK  EQUIVALENT  OF  ALL  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES, 
AVERAGES  FOR  1933  AND  1934 
Ddil/  Av(2rd5(2  For  the  Two  Years  =  100 


PER  CENT 


JAN.   FEB.  MAR.  APR.    MAV  JUNE  JULY  AUG.  SEPT.  OCT.  NOV.  DEC. 


FARM  CStOIT  ADMINISTRATION 


FIGURE  4.  -  fa  rm  production  and  sales  vary  more  than  does 
fluid  consumption.  As  manufactured  Products  must  absorb 
the  excess  over  fluid  con  sumption  they  show  a  high  season- 
al vari  ation. 
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Hable  12,  -  Milk  ec^uivalent  of  dairy  products  manufactured 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  1933  and  1934 

(Million  pounds) 


Item  1933  1934 

Ice  crean,  cream  cheese  and 

milk  chocolate  1,346,8  1,711.8 

Other  dairy  products,  including  "butter, 

American  cheese,  evaporated  millc,  and 

similar  products  1,429.7   1,467.0 

Total  2,776.5  3,178.8 


Duplications; 

Butter  and  concentrated  milk  used  in 
the  production  of  ice  cream  and 

milk  chocolate  285,2  39C,9 

Batter  made  from  vhey  cream  41.5  43.6 

Net  milk  equivalent  of  all  manufactiJired 

dairy  products  2,449.7  2,744.3 


Source:    Based  on  data  compiled  "by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

to  129  in  June,  a  range  of  42  points;  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream  varied  from  92  in  Decem"ber  to  113  in  June,  a  range  of  only  21  points; 
and  the  milk  equivalent  of  all  dairy  products  manufactured  in  the  area 
varied  from  62  in  Decem"ber  to  178  in  June,  a  range  of  116  points,  3/ 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  seasonal  output  of  the  several 
manufactured  dairy  products.    As  jjrGviously  stated,  the  production  of  ice 
cream,  cream  cheese,  and  milk  chocolate  is  closely  correlated  with  con- 
sumption, 7/hile  the  output  of  the  less  perishahle  products,  such  as  Ameri- 
can cheese,  "butter,  and  evaporated  milk,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  s\ir- 
plus  milk  that  happens  to  "be  available. 


3/  In  computing  the  milk  equivalent  of  dairy  products  on  a  monthly  "basis, 
it  was  impractica"ble  to  give  effect  to  seasonal  changes  in  the  "butterfat 
test  of  millc  as  produced.     The  amount  of  error  caused  "by  the  assumption  of 
a  uniform  test  throughout  the  year  may  "be  fudged  from  the  fact  that  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  variation  pro"ba"bly  is  greatest,  the  average  "butterfat 
test  of  milk  delivered  to  plants  in  1933  ranged  from  3,65  percent  in  April 
to  3,91  percent  in  Docemher, 
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Tatle  13,  -  Seasonal  variation  in  the  sales  of  milk  and 
cream  "by  farmers,  in  the  consiamption  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream,  and  in  the  milk  equivalent  of  all  dairy 
products  manufactured  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
average  of  1933  and  1934 


(Daily  average  for  the  2  years  =  lOO) 


Month 

Total  sales  of 
milk  and  cream 
"by  farmers  l/ 

Consumption 
of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  2j 

Millc  equivalent 
of  all 
manufactured 
dairy  products  3/ 

January 

87.5 

98.2 

68.2 

Fehruary 

87.4 

94.8 

62.7 

March 

94.7 

97.1 

75.8 

April 

103.7 

103,2 

98.0 

May 

120,8 

108,6 

140.2 

June 

129,4 

112.7 

177.8 

July 

108.3 

105 . 9 

139,2 

August 

95.5 

96.0 

110.2 

Septemher 

100.1 

98.8 

101,1 

Octoher 

98.3 

97.0 

93,4 

November 

87.6 

95.1 

69,2 

December 

86.7 

92.1 

62.2 

1/  Based  on  records  of  dealers'  purchases  from  producers, 

2/  Bas^d  on  dealers'  sales  of  milk  and  cream  for  fluid  use  as  reported 
to  Pivision  of  Millc  Control,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets, 

3/  Computed  from  special  monthly  tabulation  of  Dairy  Products  Manufactured 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  Bureau  of  Agricultvjral  Economics.  Duplications 
consisting  of  butter  and  concentrated  milk  used  in  ice  cream,  and  butter 
churned  from  whey  cream,  excluded. 


FIGURE  5 

SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  MILK  EQUIVALENT  OF 
ICE  CREAM,  CREAM  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MANUFACTURED 
IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1933  AND  1934 
Daily  Average  for  the  Two  Years  =100 
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FIGURE  5.  -  Tht  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  cream  cheese 
follows  seasonal  demands  for  consumption.  Variations  in 
manufacture  of  butter,  which  can  be  stored  readily,  follow 
seasonal  variations  in  milk  Production. 
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Ice  creaa  production  has  a  seasonal  pealc  in  Maj'',  June,  July,  and 
August,    The  daily  output  in  these  nontLs  is  about  tliree  times  the  aver- 
age for  the  period  Octoher  to  March,  incltisive  (tatle  14),    For  the  year 
1933,  27,8  percent  of  the  nilk  fat  used  in  the  ice  cream  produced  in 
this  area  was  cttained  fror.i  "butter  cjid  concentr^ited  raillc,  and  72,2  per- 
cent from  nill^  and  creiu.     Incomplete  data,  on  a  montM.y  "basis,  for  1933 
indicate  tliat  from  70  to  78  percent  of  the  total  milk  fat  used  "by  the  ice 
cream  manufacturers  in  I.iay,  July,  August,  and  Septom"bcr  was  derived  from 
milk  and  cream,  and  from  22  to  30  percent  from  "butter  and  various  forms 
of  concentrated  milk.     In  other  months  of  the  year,  from  83  to  88  percent 
of  the  fat  used  was  derived  from  milk  and  cream,  and  12  to  17  percent 
from  "butter  and  concentrated  milk.    Therefore,  if  only  the  milk  and  cream 
used  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  creaja  are  considered,  the  sear- 
sonal  voltime  was  relatively  less  in  May,  July,  August,  and  Scptem'bor,  and 
relatively  more  in  all  the  other  months,  as  compared  with  the  total  out- 
put of  ice  cream  (ta"ble  14  and  figure  5), 

The  heavy  demand  from  ice  crean  manufacturers  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  fits  in  well  v/ith  the  liigh.  production  and  normally  large 
surpluses  of  milk  in  those  months.    However,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  from  local  sources 
in  the  late  stimmer  and  early  fall.    At  such  times  they  use  more  western 
cream,  or  milk  solids  stored  in  some  convenient  form  such  as  frozen  cream, 
"butter,  or  concentrated  milk. 

No  data  were  availa'ole  concerning  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  manu— 
fact^ore  of  milk  chocolate.     The  larger  chocolate  factories,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  ico  cream  manufacturers,  follow  the  practice  of  putting  away 
milk  fat  and  solids  in  some , concentrated  form  when  surplus  milk  is  avail- 
a'ble  at  low  prices. 

The  output  of  cream  cheese  is  much  less  varia"ble  according  to  sea^- 
son  than  the  output  of  ice  cream,  and  production  t^nds  to  run  lower  in 
summer  than  in  winter.     This  does  not  conform  at  all  to  the  seasonal 
production  of  milk  or  to  the  seasonal  volume  of  surplus  in  the  area. 
Nevertheless,  the  relatively  large  requirements  of  cream  cheese  manu- 
facturers in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
tory outlets  for  surplus  milk  at  a  season  when  other  outlets  are  most 
limited.     Cream  cheese  factories  have  "been  an  especially  important  out- 
let for  frozen  cream  which  has  ."been  carried  through  the  season  to  in- 
sure against  shortages  of  market  milk  and  cream. 

Butter  production  in  this  area  shows  much  less  seasonal  variation 
than  cheese  or  evaporated  milk,    Pro"ba"bly  a"bout  lialf  the  creamery  "butter 
produced  in  the  Northeastern  States  in  1933  and  1934  was  made  from  cream 
skimmed  on  farms  not  producing  market  mill^.    The  other  half  was  made 
from  milk  qualified  for  sale  as  fluid  milk  or  cream.    Butter  making 
affords  the  most  convenient  outlet  for  small,  irregular . quantities  of 
surplus  occurring. in  scattered  locations. 
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Tatle  14,  -  Soasoruil  variation  in  nilk  oquivalont  of  tlic  several 
dairy  products  nanui'r.cturcd  in  the  Northeastern  States,  aver- 
age of  1933  and  1934 


(Daily  aver^ 

.ige  for  the 

2  years  ~ 

100) 

Mi]3c  equivi. 

ilen"t~of~ 

 Ice. 

cream   

Crerin 

Cr  emery 

Evaporated 

Anerican 

Month. 


Gr  0  s  a 

Net  1/ 

cheese 

"butter 

nilk  2/ 

cheese 

.Tamin  rv 

5?  3 

58  1 



Ill  7 



85  7 

4-?  6 

4-P  8 

48  1 

53  9 

•l-C — u  . 

70  P 

33  6 

iViaZ  Oil 

AT  n 
DX,  U 

/U,  a 

T  T  1  A 
XJ.X.  O 

6S  ,5 

OU,  U 

April 

84,6 

95,2 

101,3 

74.0 

144,7 

74,5 

May 

142,4 

140,5 

96.4 

114.6 

207.0  .  . 

155,2 

Jtme 

182.3 

201,2 

■  36.4 

148.6 

231.2 

235.4 

July 

185  e  2 

168,9 

84,9 

115.8 

154.3 

170.8 

August 

•  155.7 

124.6 

76,4 

112.2 

91.0 

134,6 

Septemher 

109,3 

92.4- 

.  .'ss.o 

118.4 

83.6 

120,8 

Octoher 

67.6 

71.7 

105,7 

131,4 

57.2 

100,8 

Novemher 

55.7 

65.2 

110.0 

83,1 

33.7 

.,  50,6 

Decemher 

52.0 

55.3 

107.4 

74.6 

33.1 

32.8 

Year 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

1/  Excluding  estimated  quantities  of  hutter  and  concentrated  milk  used  in 
ice  cream  manufacture. 


2/    Includes  condensed  milk  and  powdered  millc. 

Source:     Computed  from  special  monthly  tabulation  of  "Dairy  Products  Manur- 
factured  in  the  Northeastern  States,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

As^  indicated  in  tahle  14  and  figure  6,  the  manufacture  of  imerican 
cheese  and  of  evaporated  milk  follows  similar  seasonal  trends  with  high  peaks 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  3Jid  very  low  production  in  winter.    The  condenseries 
take  relatively  more  mill:  than  the  cheese  factories  during  March,  April,  and 
May, ..and  loss  in  the  late  s^■u:lmer,    Nearly  all  condensery  milk  in  these  States 
is  qualified  for  use  as  market  milk  or  crean.    Daring  the  spring  months  large 
quantities  of  surplus  milk  are  transferred  from  fluid-milk  plajits  to  con- 
denseries, while  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  much  of  the  regular  supply  at 
the  condenseries  is  required  for  fluid  use. 

In  the  aggregate,  large  quantities  of  milk  qualified  for  sale  as  market 
milk  and  cream  are  used  in  the  production  of  American  cheese,  hut  the  major 
part  of  the  cheese  is  made  from  uninspected  milk.    Cheese  factories,  there- 
fore, do  not  stand  in  the  same  complementary''  relationship  to  the  fluid-milk 
industry  of  the  Northeastern  States  as  do  the  condenseries. 

In  1934,  the  volijme  for  each  of  the  major  uses  of  millc  in  the  North- 
eastern States  was  at  the  seasonal  pealc  in  June,  and  at,  or  close  to,  the 
lowest  level  in  Deccmher  (tahle  15  and  figure  7),    The  only  exception  is 


FIGURE6 

SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  MILK  EQUIVALENT 
OF  EVAPORATED  MILK  AND  AMERICAN  CHEESE 
MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES, 
AVERAGES  FOR  1933  AND  1934 
Ddily  Averd5e  for  the  Two  years  =  100 
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FIGURE  b«  -  There  is  a  wide  seasonal  variation  in  the  manU" 
facture  of  condensed  milk  and  American  cheese,  these  prod^ 
ucts  being  made  when  there  is  a  large  excess  of  milk  over 
fluid  requirements. 


FIGURE  7 


MONTHLY  SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  MILK 
IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1934 
Daily  Average  in  Millions  of  Pounds 
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FIGURE  7-  -  ^'A*  volume  of  milk  utilised  for  each  of  the  ma- 
jor purposes  was  at  the  seasonal  Peak  in  June  and  at  the 
lou/est  level  in  Dtcember.  However,  slightly  less  fluid 
cream  was  used  in  November  than  in  December. 


I 
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cream  for  fluid  use,  the  quantity  of  wliich  was  slightly  less  in  Novonber  than 
in  Decenher,    A  part  of  the  nomal  increase  in  nilk  production  from  Deccnher 
to  June  is  required  to  supply  the  greater  denand  for  fluid  nilk  and  crean,  hut 
the  najor  portion  finds  its  way  into  ice  crean,  evaporated  nilk,  and  other 
nanuiactured  dairy  products. 

When  the  nilk  used  on  farns  is  left  out  of  consideration,  over  80  percent 
of  the  remaining  supply  in  the  Northeastern  States,  for  1934,  was  consumed 
as  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream,    Fluid  nilk  alone  accounted  for  61  percent 
(tahle  16),    In  June,  73  percent  of  the  supply  was  used  as  fluid  nilk  and 
crean,  and  in  IJovemher,  87  percent.    Milk  and  cream  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream,  cream  cheese,  and  nilk  chocolate  amounted  to  12,3  percent  of 
the  supply  in  July,  hut  dropped  to  6,8  percent  in  Decemher  and  January',  Sur- 
plus milk  converted  into  hutter,  Anerican  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  similar 
products,  amounted  to  14,9  percent  of  the  supply  in  June,  hut  only  4,6  per- 
cent in  Decemher, 


Tahle  lb,  -  Seasonal  quantities  of  nilk  used  for  consumption 
in  fluid  fom  and  for  nanufacture  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  1934  1/ 

(Daily  average  for  each  month,  in  millions  of  pounds) 


Net  nilk  equivalent 
of  dairy  products 
nanafactured  in  this  area 
Butter, 
Anerican 


I CO  crean, 

cheese, 

cream  cheese 

evaporated 

Millc  for 

Crean  for 

and  nilk 

nilk,  and 

Month- 

fluid  use 

fluid  use 

chocolate 

sinilar  products, 

Total 

January 

24,5 

7,8 

2,5 

2,5 

37,3 

i'ehruary 

24,3 

7.4 

2.5 

2,2 

36,4 

March 

24.2 

7.9 

3,1 

2.9 

38,1 

April 

24,2 

9,3 

3.8 

4,0 

41,3 

May 

25,0 

9.8 

4,7 

5,7 

45,2 

June 

25,9 

9,9 

6,0 

7.3 

49,1 

July 

25.2 

8,8 

5,5 

5,5 

45.0 

August 

24,4 

7.4 

3.9 

4,8 

40.5 

Septenher 

24,4 

8,0 

3,2 

4.3 

39,9 

Octoher 

24,2 

8,0 

3,0 

3,6 

38.8 

Novenher 

24,7 

7.1 

2,8 

2.0 

36. 5 

Decemher 

23.6 

7.2 

2,3 

1.6 

34,7 

Year 

24.6 

3,2 

3,6 

3,9 

40.3 

1/  Does  not  include  nilk  used  or  manufactured  on  faiTis, 
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Table  16,  —  Percentage  of  nilh  supply  of  the  Nortiieastem 
States  used,  for  consuraption  in  fluid  forn  and  for 
nanufacture,  1954  1/ 


ITet  nilk  equivalent 
of  dairy  products 
Lianufactured  in  this  area 


Butter, 

Ice  cream, 

Anerican 

crean  cheese 

cheese. 

Milk  for 

Crean  for 

and  nilk 

evaporated 

Month 

fluid  use 

f  Itiid  use 

chocolate 

nilk,  etc. 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

January 

65,7 

20.7 

6.8 

6,8 

100.0 

Jj  o  U  1  U<iX^ 

DO,  ( 

dU.O 

D.  y 

1  on  n 

March 

6S,6 

20.8 

8,1 

7.5 

100,0 

April 

58,6 

22,5 

9.1 

9.8 

100.0 

May 

55,4 

21.6 

10.4 

12.6 

100.0 

June 

52,8 

20.2 

12.1 

14.  S 

100.0 

July 

55,9 

19,7 

12.3 

12,1 

100.0 

August 

60,2 

18.3 

9.6 

11.9 

100.0 

Septenher 

61.2 

20,1  . 

8.0 

10.7 

100.0 

Octoher 

62„3 

20,6 

7,7 

9.4 

100,0 

Noveaher 

67.4 

19,5 

7.6 

5,5 

100.0 

Decemher 

67„9 

20,7 

6,8 

4.6 

100.0 

Year 

61.0 

20.4 

9.0 

9.6 

100,0 

1/  Ejccluding  milk  used  or  manufactured  on  faims. 


Cream  Shixjpcd  to  Principal  Markets 

As  indicated  in  taole  2  of  this  report,  comparatively  little  nilk  is 
separated  on  farms  in  the  Northeastern  States,    The  small  quantity  of  cream 
which  still  is  produced  and  sold  hy  farmers  goes  mainly  to  huttcr  factories, 
A  numoer  of  dairy  plants  handling  market  cre.am  in  New  England  have  continued 
to  accept  f arm-separa,ted  cream,  "but  the  quantity  of  such  cream  h^s  "become 
qtiite  small.    However,  large  quantities  of  milk  are  separated  at  country 
milk  plants  in  this  territory.    Most  of  the  cream  made  at  those  plants  is 
shipped  to  the  large  cities.     There  it  is  distributed  a,s  table  cream  or  used 
in  the  manofacturc  of  ice  cream.    Relatively  small  quantities  arc  used  in 
■makirig  "butter, 

Records  of  the  quantities  of  cream  received,  and  the  sources  of  ship- 
ments, are  available  for  only  the  three  largest  markets,  namely,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,    In  1934,  7/ith  the  consumption  of  both  cream  and  ice 
cream  at  a  low  level,  the  nilk  equivalent  of  the  cream  received  at  these 
markets  was  2,119  million  pounds,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  milk  and 
cream  supply  of  the  Northeastern  States, 
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TatlG  17,  -  Milk  equivalent  of  cream  shipments  from  northeastern 
and  other  States  to  the  Boston,  New  York,  ajid  Philadelphia 
markets,  1930  and  1934 


Shipnents  to  three 
markets  expressed 


Shipment 

s  to  three 

as  a  percenta.Te 

of 

shipments 

xo~ 

markets, 

comhined 

all  nillc  ana  cream  - 

sold  hy  fai-mers, 

PliilGr- 

State 

1930 

1934 

1934 

Boston 

ITew  York 

delphia 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Iiillions 

Millions 

of  pounds 

of  vounds 

Percent 

of  pounds 

of  pound 

s  of  pounds 

• 

Maine 

Q'7.  D 
OOt  ( 

,c. 

9.6 

'  37,2 

New  Hampshire 

25,7 

17.2 

5,8 

17,2 

Vermont 

351,5 

306.2 

26.7 

229.7 

76.5 

— — 

Massachusetts 

7,5 

3.5 

0,6 

2,0 

1.5 



Connecticut 

6,5 

5.1 

t5,9 

5.1 



New  York 

1,278.1 

1,155,3 

1,076.1 

16.7 

New  Jersey 

15.5 

23,8 

3,6 

23.6 

0.2 

Pennsylvania 

264,0 

OA  Q  O 

7.0 

0.3 

Tec  c 

Q  Q  Q 

Maryland 

35.8 

18.1 

3.1 

0,3 

0.4 

17,4 

Delaware 

3,8 

3.1 

2,9 

0,9 

2.2 

District  of 

Col'um'bia 

0,6 

0.6 

Total,  north- 

eastern states  2,072,1 

1,819.8 

12,7 

549  .  2 

1,340.6 

130,0 

Virginia 

25,6 

0.2 

0,2 

West  Virginia 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

Other  states 

415,2 

297.8 

158,0 

38.6 

101.2 

Total,  all 

sources 

2,514,5 

2,118.9 

507.2 

1,372.2 

232.5 

Cream  shipments  from  Vermont  to  Boston  and  New  York  amo-unted  to  more 
than  one-fourth  the  total  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  sold  hy  the  farmers  of 
the  State  (table  17).    All  three  of  the  large  markets  received  cream  from 
New  York  State  in  1934.     The  comhined  quantities  received  in  these  markets 
from  New  York  State  were  more  than  one-lialf  the  total  roceix^ts  of  the  mar- 
kets from  all  sources,  and  nearly  one— fifth  of  the  total  sales  of  milk  and 
cream  hy  New  York  State  farmers.    In  none  of  the  other  Northeastern  States 
did  the  milk  equivalent  of  cream  shipped  to  the  three  markets  amount  to  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  total  farm  sales  of  millc  and  creon,    Ahout  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  cream  receipts  at  the  three  markets,  in  1934,  came 
from  States  outside  the  northeast  section,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port. 
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THE  SUPPLY  Al'ID  USE  OP  V.IJK  IN  THE  HORTHEASTERIT  MILKSHEDS 

Markets  sjid  Milkr-beds  in  the  ITortlieastern  States 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Darketing  sit^aatici:  for  milk  differs 
from  that  for  other  commodities  is  tliat  the  various  m?.rkets  draw  their 
milk  supplies  from  well-defined  and  comparatively  liriited  areas.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  tliat  milk  is  very  hrlky  and  perishahle, 
therefore  cannot  oe  shipped  far  without  t,j!.oessi, ve  cost  and  deteriora- 
tion in  qmlityj    Sanitary  regulai-'ions  en-rorced  hy  the  munj.cipal  cjid 
state  departments  of  health  also  tend  to  fix  definite  ho-un'ic-.riGs  for  the 
areas  that  supply  millc  to  each  market  or  group  of  markets.    Such  areas 
are  commonly  known  as  milksheds. 

The  size  of  each  milkshed  is  determined  "by  the  demands  of  the  con- 
suming population  in  the  market,  and  "by  the  intensity  of  milk  production 
in  the  adjacent  •  fanning  areas,   -The  inteusity  of  milk  production  in  the 
several  Northeastern  States  is  discussed  on  page  9    of  tlus  report.  The 
population  of  the  several  markets  in  these  States  gives  a  rough  indicar* 
tion  of  the  q-uantities  of  milk  required  for  use  as  fluid  milk  and  crean. 
The  relative  size  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  region  from  the  stand- 
point of  population  is  indicated  in  figure  I*-  However,  within  the  areas 
from  which  some  of  those  leading  cities  draw  their  nj.lk  supplies  are 
smaller  markets,  which  add  considerably  to  the  population  and  to  the 
demand  for  fluid  milk  an.d  cream. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Markets 

In  the  Boston  milkshed,  for  example,  are  such  important  cities  as 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Prov- 
idence,    and  Portland,    Prices  and  other  conditions  of  marketing  in 
these  places  are'  dominated  hy  those  in  the  primary  market,  Boston,  The 
large  Boston  dealers  do  business  in  most  or  all  of  them.     The  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers'  Association  represents  the  farmers  as  "bargaining 
agent  there  as  well  as  in  Boston,    Likewise,  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
are  sach  important  centers  as  Scranton,  Wilkes  Barre,  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  a  number  of  others.    In  all  of  these 
the  Dairymen*  s  League  Cooperative  Association  is  the  principal  represent- 
ative   of  the  organized  dairymen.    Prices  in  these  cities  are  directly 
related  to  those  in  New  York  City« 

The  population  of  the  primary  metropolitan  market  and  of  the  secondary 
markets  of  10,000  or  more,  in  each  milkshed,  is  given  in  table  18,    It  will 
be  noted  that  in  thes  Boston  milkshed  the  secondary  markets  have  a  total 
population  larger  than  that  of  metropolitan  Boston,    The  population  of 
primary  and  secondary  markets  in  the  New  York  milkshed  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  five  milksheds  combined.    There  are  no  secondary  markets 
in  the  Baltimore  or  Washington  milksheds,  and  in  Connecticut  there  is  no 
dominant  primary  market. 
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As  to  the  plrxes  of  less  than  10,000  population,  these  are  excluded 
from  the  present  discussion  for  several  reasons.    In  most  of  these  places 
a  major  part  of  the  distrihution  is  handled  by  producer-dealers.  The 
larger  cooperative  associations  which  represent  farmers  in  collective 
■bargaining  and  other  activities  in  the  principal  markets  usually  are  not 
active  in  the  smaller  towns,    Finally,  since  the  supply  of  milk  for  the 
smaller  markets  is,  as  a  role,  closely  adjusted  to  the  demand,  surplus 
milk  is  not  a  serious  problem  with  then. 


Table  18,  -  Population  of  primary  market  and  secondary  markets 
of  10,000  or  more  population  in  each  milkshed,  1930 


Milk shed 

Primary 
(metropolitan) 
market 

Secondary  markets 
of  10,000  popular- 
tion  or  more 

Total 

Boston 

1,998,000 

2,649,000 

4,647,000 

Corjiecticut 

1,082,000 

1^082,000 

llevi  York 

10,600,000 

3,300,000 

13,900,000 

Philadelphia 

2,231,000- 

1,448,000 

3,679,000 

Baltimore 

1,200,000  - 

1,200,000 

Washj.ngton 

621,000 

621,000 

Total 

16,650,000 

8,479,000 

25,129,000 

Source:  From  U,  S,  Census  of  Population,  1930,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U,  S,  Department  of  Cominerce, 


Extent  and  Boundaries  of  the  MiUcsheds 

The  extent  and  approximate  boundaries  of  the  several  milksheds  in 
the  northeastern  States  are  shown  in  figure  8,     The  Boston  milkshed  oc- 
cupies nearly  all  of  Key/  England,  r/ith  the  exception  of  northern  Maine, 
part  of  the  western  side  of  Vermont,  and  most  of  Connecticut,    It  also 
occupies  two  small  areas  in  Hew  York  State,  one  just  north  of  Troy,  the 
other  in  Clinton  Co-unty,  along  the  Canadian  border. 

The  New  York  milkshed  taltes  in  practically  all  of  New  York  State, 
also  several  counties  along  the  v/cst  side  of  Vermont,  a  little  territory 
in  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  northern  section  of  New 
Jersey,  and  about  two- thirds  of  Pennsylvania,     The  New  York  and  Boston 
milksheds  overlap  in  western  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York,  also  in 
northern  Nev/  York,    In  these  areas  neighboring  farms  supply  miUc  to 
different  markets,    With  clianges  in  prices  and  transportation  rates, 
some  of  the  country  millc  plants  in  those  areas  hr^ve  shifted  their  sales 
outlets  from  one  market  to  the  other. 


Ths  Connecticut  milkshed  lies  "betvjeen  the  Boston  and  New  York  sheds. 
It  occupies  most  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  excluding  the  northeast 
portion.     It  also  takes  in  a  small  area  in  southeastern  New  York,  The 
Connecticut  and  New  York  milksheds  overlap  at  this  point,  and  also  in 
western  Connecticut, 

The  Philadelphia  milkshed  (figure  8)  occupies  ahout  one-third  of 
Pennsylvania,  principally  the  southeast  portion,  the  southern  half  of 
ITev/  Jersey,  all  of  Delaware,  the  eastern  shore  and  a  strip  into  western 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  northeastern  West  Virginia,    A  few  country 
plants  whose  chief  product  is  cream  are  maintained  "by  Philadelphia 
dealers  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,    The  milksheds  cf  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  overlap  throughout  much  of  northwestern,  central,  and  southr- 
eastern  Pennsylvania, 

The  Baltimore  milkshed  is  very  compact.    It  lies  mostly  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Baltimore,  extendir^  into  southern  Pennsylvania, 
principally  York  County.     In  southern  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  competes 
with  "both  PhiladelphJ.a  and  New  York  for  its  mill-c  supply. 

The  Washington  milkshed  also  is  rather  small  and  compact.  Ahout 
two«-thirds  of  it  lies  across  the  Potomac  in  northern  Virginia,  one- 
third  in  Maryland,  west  of  Baltimore,    A  small  group  of  dairymen  send- 
ing milk  to  Washj-ngton  are  located  north  of  Baltimore,  directly  within 
the  Baltimore  milkshed. 

The  Pittsburgh  milkshed,  which  is  outside  the  territoiy  that  re- 
ceives ch;.ex  attention  in  this  report,  occapies  a  numher  of  counties  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,    Pittshurgh  competes,  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  with  Philadelpliia  and  Nev;  York  in  the  extreme  northwest 
portion  of  P ennsylvania^ 

Por  the  most  part,  these  milkshed  houridaries  T/ere  the  same  in  1934 
as  they  Imd  heen  for  20  years.    However,  a  few  important  ciianges  have 
occurred.    In  the  past  several  years  the  "boundary  "between  the  Boston 
and  New  York  sheds  has  moved  eastward.    More  of  the  milk  produced  in 
western  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York  now  goes  to  the  New  York  market  and 
less  to  Boston^    One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  th^t  Boston  and  other 
New  England  markets  now  get  a  large  share  of  their  cream  supply  from  the 
West,    Tills  takes  the  place  cf  cream  formerly  supplied  "by  farms  in  New 
England  and  the  Province  of  Q,UG"beG,    Parthormore,  it  appears  that  the 
Boston  dealers  made  a  more  prompt  and  vigorous  effort  to  keep  the  local 
sujjply  of  milk  in  line  with  the  demand  during  the  period  of  increasing 
production  and  decreasing  consimption  following  1928  or  1929, 

The  New  York  milkshed  also  has  expanded  considerahly  in  central 
and  southern  Pennsylvania,     The  development  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  consisted  mainly  in  "bringing  under  New  York  City  inspection  farms 
which  previously  had  'been  producing  miUc  only  for  manufacture.    In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  however,  several  thousand  farms,  formerly 
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supplying  fluid  milk  to  Philadclpiiia  dealers,  sliiited  to  ITev?  York.  This 
change  "began  early  in  1930,  uith  the  adoption  hy  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
of  an  ordinance  excluding  milk  fror.  dair^r  herd;:',  not  free  fron  tuterculosis. 
It  was  encouraged  and  facilitated  ly  the  dovolopnont  of  oconoi.iical  and 
depcndo-hlo  long--liaul  trucking  of  nilk.    Lost  parts  of  the  areas  mentioned 
have  a  shorter  liaul  to  lloxj  York  hy  iiighv/aj-  than  hy  rail.  Fiirthemore, 
T/hile  the  hauling  distance  fron  some  of  these  localities  is  greater  to 
New  York  than  to  Philadelphia,  yet  they  are  nearer  to  ITov;  York  than  many 
places  tliat  hiJVG  "been  sliipping  fluid  milk  to  that  market  for  years. 

Beginning  ahout  1926,  the  Philadelpliia  market,  like  Boston,  "began 
to  get  a  large  share  of  its  cream  supply  from  the  West,    For  thJ.s  reason, 
and  "because  of  increased  local  production  and  shiarply  reduced  consiJmption 
after  1928  or  1929,  Piiiladelphia  was  atle  to  release  part  of  her  milkshed 
without  difficulty. 

Milk  Su-pply  and  Disposal 

Sources  of  Information 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  o'bvious  tho.t  the  milkshed  houjidaries  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  States,  counties,  or  other  political  divisions. 
In  many  counties  where  milksheds  join  or  overlap,  milk  is  supplied  to  two 
or  more  of  the  primary  markets,  or  to  markets  secondary  to  them.     On  the 
other  l:iand,  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  production  and  utilization 
of  milk,  which  are  compiled  and  pu"blished  "by  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agricult-ore,  the  various  State  departments  of  agriculture,  ajid  similar 
agencies,  are  availa"ble  only  on  a  State-v/idc  or  county  "basis.  Consequent- 
ly in  order  to  o"btain  a  complete  statistical  sminary  of  the  supply  and  use 
of  milk  in  the  several  milksheds,  the  figures  already  compiled  "by  these  de- 
partments must  "be  supplemented  "by  direct  information  from  dealers,  cooper- 
ative associations,  and  individuals  familiar  with  conditions  in  each  milk- 
shed.    The  data  here  presented  have  "been  compiled  in  this  manner, 

Nunher  of  Producers 

The  total  num"ber  of  farmers  supplying  milk  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  markets  in  the  six  northeastern  milksheds,  in  1934,  was  approx- 
imately 154,000,    A'bout  half  of  these  producers  wore  meri"bcrs  of  the  prinr- 
cipal  cooperative  "bargcdning  associations  in  the  several  milksheds.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  numher  wore  distri"buting  their  own  milk, 
Nearly  half  the  farmers  v/ho  were  selling  milk  to  dealers  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  principal  "bargaining  associations,  althorigh  a  considera'ble 
proportion  of  them  were  memhers  of  other  cooperative  grotips  (tahle  19), 
In  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  milksheds,  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
producers  v/ere  mem'bers  of  the  cooperative,  "but  mem"bers  of  the  principal 
cooperative  in  the  PhJLladelpMa,  Connecticut,  and  Nev;  York  sheds  con^- 
stitutcd  less  than  half  the  total  num"ber  of  producers.     In  Connecticut, 
a'bout  30  percent  of  the  market  milk  producers  were  producer-dealers,  "but 
in  the  other  milksheds  tiiis  group  was  much  less  important. 
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Seventy    percent  of  the  producers  supplied  the  primary  markets  such 
as  Boston,  Ngt/  York  and  Pldladelphia  (tajle  20),    The  other  30  percent 
supply  secondary  markets  in  the  six  nilksheds  (taole  21),    In  general  the 
leading  cooperative  "bargaining  asoOciations  v/ero  less  strongly  represented 
in  the  secondary  markets.     Their  Diemhersiiip  constituted  only  35  percent  of 
the  total  n'omter  of  producers  supplying  those  markets.  Producer-dealers 
wero  a  greater  factor  in  the  secondary  markets,  where  they  constituted 
ahout  11  percent  of  the  total  n'omher  of  producers, 

Tahlo  19,  -  Approximate  Numher  of  Farmers  Producing  Milk  for 
the  Primary  (Metropolitan)  Market  and  Secondary  Markets  of 


10,000 

or  More  Population  in 

Ecach  Mi  Ik  shod, 

1934 

Momhers  of 

Milkshcd 

the  principal 

Producer- 

cooperative 

dealers 

Others 

Total 

Boston 

21,200 

2,400 

6,900 

30,500 

Connecticut 

2,800 

1,900 

1,800 

6,500 

New  York 

39,500 

1,500 

50,000 

91,000 

Philadelphia 

7,800 

500 

12,800 

21,100 

Baltimore 

3,500 

20 

200 

3,720 

Wasliington 

1,140 

19 

140 

1,299 

Total 

75,940 

6,339 

71,840 

154,119 

Estimates  of  Pluid  Sales  and  Surplus 

The  volume  of  milk  and  miUc  equivalent  of  cream  handled  by  milk 
dealers  in  the  six  miU^isheds  was  approximately  410,000  forty-quart  cans 
daily  in  June,  and  290,000  cans  daily  in  Novemhcr,  1934  (tahle  22), 
Considerably  more  tlrian  half  tlois  volume  was  handled  by  dealers  in  the 
New  York  milkshed. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  in  this  northeast  region  the  seasonal 
peak  of  milk  production  occurs  regularly  in  J-one,  and  tiiat  as  a  rule 
the  low  point  comes  in  November,    Talcing  the  six  millcshcds  as  a  group, 
the  total  volmie  in  November  was  70  percent  as  much  as  in  June,  In 
the  New  York  millcshcd,  November  production  v/as  only  62  percent  as  much 
as  in  June,  while  in  each  of  the  other  five  sheds,  the  November-June 
ratio  was  82  percent  or  higher. 

The  millc  su2)plies  for  secondary  markets  showed  less  seasonal 
variation  than  those  for  the  large  primary  markets.     The  total  November 
supply  for  secondary,''  markets  in  the  six  nillcshcds  was  85  percent  of 
their  June  supply. 
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Pluid  milk  sales  irx  the  six  nilksheds  dropped  only  5  percent  from 
June  to  Hovember,  "but  cresua  sales  dropped  ono-third.     The  quantity  of 
milk  used  for  manufacture  was  only  one-fourth  as  much  in  IToveralDer  as 
in  Juno, 

In  June,  58  percent  of  the  supply  in  the  six  milkshcds  was  uti^  • 
lizedas  fluid  millc,  20  percent  as  cream,  and  22  percent  for  manufacture. 
In  November,  69  percent  of  the  supply  was  used  as  fluid  milk,  19  per- 
cent as  cream,  and  only  12  percent  for  manufacture  (table  23),  There 
were  wide  differences  in  the  use  of  mill:  in  the  several  milksheds.  The 
percentage  of  total  supply  used  as  fluid  milk  in  June  varied  from  47 
percent  in  Hew  York  to  62  percent  in  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  PhiladelU- 
phia.    The  percentage  used  for  manufacture  varied  from  10  percent  in 
the  Boston  milkshed  to  32  percent  in  the  New  York  shed.    In  November, 
however,  New  York  was  near  the  top  in  the  proportion  of  total  supply 
used  as  fluid  milk,     Connecticut  used  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  milk 
for  manufacture  in  November  as  in  June, 

It  is  noticeable  that  Boston  used  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
supply  as  cream,  a  very  small  proportion  for  manufacture.    The  records 
indicate  that  the  people  of  Boston  are  large  consumers  of  cream.  Also 
the  fact  that  Boston  has  an  "open"  cream  market  enables  the  dealers  in 
that  market  to  supplement  their  local  supplies  at  any  time  by  outside 
purchases,  so  th^t  there  is  no  necessity  of  carrying  a  surplus  locally 
to  ins'ore  against  a  possible  shortage,    Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  supply  as  fluid  creLm,  Apparently 
cream  consumption  in  that  market  is  rather  low. 


Table  20,  -  Approximate  number  of  farmers  producing  milk 
for  the  primary  (metropolitan)  market  in  each  milkshed, 

1934- 


Members  of 

Milkshed  1/ 

the  principal 

Producer— 

Others 

Total 

coopcrat ive 

dealers 

Boston 

14,200 

400 

3,400 

18,000 

New  York 

33,500 

700 

38,800 

73,000 

P  hJ.ladelphia 

.  7,100 

100 

4,600 

11,800 

Baltimore 

.  3,500 

20 

200 

3,720 

Washington 

1,140 

19 

140 

1,299 

Total 

59,440 

1,239 

47,l4r' 

107 , 819 

1/  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  the  principal  markets  in  the  Comiecticut 
milkshed,  but  since  there  is  not  a  clear  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  markets  in  that  area,  all  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
secondary  markets. 
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Tatle  21.  -  Approximate  numlDer  of  farmers  producing  milk 
for  the  secondary  markets  of  10,000  or  more  population 
in  each  milkshed,  1934 


Memhers  of 

Milkshed  1/ 

the  principal 

Producer- 

Others  Total 

cooperative 

dealers 

"Rn  f^'hnTi 

?  000 

3  500       1?  500 

Connecticut 

2,800 

1,900 

1,800  6,500 

OVJVJ 

1 1  pon     1 R  000 

Philadelphia 

700 

400 

3,200  9,300 

Total 

16,500 

5,100 

24,700  46,300 

3^  There  are 

no  secondary  markets 

in  the  Baltimore 

and  Washington 

milksheds. 

Tahle  22. 

>-  Supply  and  disposal  of  milk  tiandled  hy  fluid 

milk  dealers  in  primary  and 

secondary  market 

s  of  the 

six  northeastern  milksheds. 

June  and  Novemher,  1934  1/ 

Millc  used  daily  for 

Milkshed 

J'luid  Pluid 

All 

milk  cream 

Manufacture 

p"urp'0ses 

40-quart  40-quart 

4Cuquart 

40-quart 

cans  cans 

cans 

cans 

June  1934: 

Boston 

45,400  20,600 

7,300 

73,300 

Corjaecticut 

10,100  3,300 

2,900 

16,300 

New  York 

120,000  53,000 

82,500 

255,500 

Philadelphia 

29,300  6,300 

11,600 

47 , 200 

Baltimore 

5,300  1,700 

2,100 

9,100 

Washington 

4,700  1,800 

2,000 

8,500 

Total 

214,800  86,700 

108,400 

^  409,900 

Uovemher  1934: 

Boston 

43,300  15,600 

3,100 

62,000 

Connecticut 

9,800  2,200 

2,500 

14,500 

New  York 

113,800  31,200 

14,800 

159,800 

Philadelphia 

29,000  6,200 

3,500 

38,700 

Baltimore 

5,000  1,400 

1,100 

7,500 

Wash-ington 

4,600  1,500 

1,200 

7,300 

Total  205,500  58,100  26,200  289,800 


1/  Includes  millc  liandled  in  condenseries  and  other  manufacturing  plants 
approved  for  city  milk  supply. 
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Ta'ble  23.  - 

'  Percentage  of  milk  suj'ply 

utilized  for 

fltiid  milk, 

fluid  cro 

ojn.  r-nd  manuf ?.ct"uj:e  in  the 

northeastern 

nil]csheds, 

Juno  and 

Novenbcr, 

1934 

Pcrcont.'^.p^c  of  to 

tal  supply  UG 

ed  for  - 

Milk shed 

!Fluid 

?l-aid 

All 

uilk 

cream  Manufacture 

purposes 

"P  OTO  0"P  "h 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

J-onc  1934: 

Boston 

62 

xu 

100 

Connocticut 

21 

17 

100 

ITew  York 

47 

21 

32 

100 

P  liiladclphici. 

13 

25 

XUU 

Baltiuoro 

58 

19 

23 

100 

Hcj.bij.xii^  0  on 

55 

21 

24 

Average 

>J  o 

20 

22 

100 

I'Toven'bGr  1954; 

Boston 

70 

25 

5 

100 

Connecticut 

68 

15 

17 

100 

l^ew  York 

71 

20 

9 

100 

75 

16 

9 

TOO 

Baltimore 

67 

18 

15 

100 

Washington 

64 

20 

16 

100 

Average 

69 

19 

12 

100 

Source:     These  percentages  are  tased  on  the  quantities  given  in  tatle  22, 


Ta'ble  24,  -  Percentage  of  supply  furnished  "by  members  of  the 
leading  cooperative  association,  producer-dealers,  and  other 
producers  in  each  milkshed,  which  was  utilized  as  fluid 
milk,  June,  1934 


Percentage  of  milk  supplied  "by  each  group,  which 
 was  utilized  as  fluid  milk   


Mem'bers  of 

Other 

the  leading 

producers 

Milkshed 

cooperative 

selling 

Producer- 

All 

association 

to  dealers 

dealorc 

producers 

Boston 

62 

45 

88 

62 

Connecticut 

62 

47 

88 

62 

New  York 

37 

55  1/ 

2/ 

47 

Philadelphia 

69 

56 

89 

62 

Baltimore 

53 

56 

81 

58 

Washington 

58 

42 

90 

55 

Average 

58 

50 

87 

58 

1/  Includes  producer-dealer  volume.  If  this  were  not  included,  the  per- 
centage of  supply  utilized  as  fluid  milk  would  "do  about  53  percent, 

2/  Hot  availahle  as  a  separate  item. 
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In  the  sGcondary  markets  a  larger  propoi'tion  of  the  supply  was 
used  as  ilu3.d  milk  and  a  sTnaller  proportion  as  cream.    Talrin,^  these 
markets  as  a  group,  in  Juiie,  70  percent  of  the  supply  v/as  used  as 
fluid  milk,  17  percent  as  cream.    In  Novenher,  80  percent  was  used  as 
fluid  milk,  13  percent  as  crGamo 

The  proportion  of  total  svipply  utilized  as  fluid  mill-:  was  higher 
for  the  producer-dealers  than  for  memhers  of  the  leading  cooperatives 
or  other  producers  selling  milk  to  dealers.    In  the  several  milkshcds, 
producer-dealers  disTJOsed  of  81  to  90  percent  of  their  ^pply  as  fluid 
milk  (tahle  24),     In  all  e::cept  the  lTe\7  York  milkshed,  the  percentage 
of  total  supply  utilized  as  fluid  milk,  in  June,  was  higher  for  mcm- 
hors  of  the  leading  cooperative  associations  than  for  the  other  pro- 
ducers selling  their  milk  to  dealers  (tahle  24),    In  the  Boston  milk- 
shed,  for  example,  62  percent  of  the  milk  supplied  by  nenhers  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  was  used  as  fluid  milk,  while 
only  45  percent  of  the  milk  supplied  "by  other  producers  (not  including 
producer-dealers)  was  so  used.    On  the  other  hand,  only  37  percent  of 
the  milk  supplied  "by  memhers  of  the  Dairymen's  Leag"ae,  in  June,  was 
utilized  as  fluid  milk,  while  the  so-called  "independent"  producers 
enjoyed  fluid  milk  outlets  for  55  percent  of  their  supply.    At  other 
seasons,  the  differences  in  utilization  were  not  so  great.    It  also 
is  true  that  the  Dairymen's  Lea^e  has  increased  somewhat  its  pro- 
portion of  fluid  milk  sales  in  the  past  two  years. 


WESTEEI^'  CEEAIA 

Whi'J  e  chief  attention,  in  this  report,  is  given  to  the  utilization 
of  milk  and  cream  produced  in  the  Northeastern  States,  supplies  coming 
to  the  eastern  markets  from  outside  sources  should  not  he  ignored. 
Those  supplies  compete  v/ith.  and  help  to  determine  the  price  of  the 
milk  and  cream  x-roducod  locally.    Changes  in  the  price,  volume,  and 
quality  of  outside  iraxjplies  also  affect  the  amount  and  uses  of  surplus 
milk  in  these  northeastern  milksheds. 

Demand  for  Western  Cream  j.n  Eastern  Markets 

Cream  is  much  less  lull:y  than  whole  milk,  tiiat  is,  it  occupies 
less  space,  and  weighs  less  per  unit  of  value.     Cream  for  shipment 
usually  contains  40  percent  hutterfat,  or  33  pounds  of  hutterfat  per 
4C-quart  can;  that  is,  the  equivalent  of  the  hutterfat  contained  in 
11  cans  of  ordinary  milk.     In  the  terminal  markets  a  can  of  cream 
usually  has  from  four  to  six  times  the  value  of  a  can  of  millc,  yet  the 
transportation  charge  for  an  equal  distance  is  only  one-fourth  greater. 
Consequently  the  supply  areas  for  market  cream  are  in  general  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  for  milk. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  nineteen  twenties  that  there  was  any 
need  or  inducement  for  the  eastern  cities  to  go  further  thian  the  out- 
skirts of  the  milk-shipping  zone  for  extra  cream.    However,  in  the 
decade  folloT/ing  the  "iTorld  Xlav  there  was  a  rema-rlcahle  increase  in  the 
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denand  for  fluid  milk  and  creaja.    Milk  product iozi  in  the  dairy  States 
of  the  l'Iorthea:jt  did  not  keep  i^ace  \7ith  the  groT^ing  market.    In  fact, 
the  quantity  of  milk  produced  on  fams  in  the  12  ITortheastcrn  States 
in  1929  was  only  5  percent  greater  thsui  the  production  in  1919,  A 
low  point  in  the  cycle  of  cow  numbers  occurred  in  1927,    I.iarket  nill<: 
dealers  ajid  cooperatives  rapidly  took  over  the  adjacent  t.^rritory  v/hich 
had  hccn  occupied  previously  "by  condcnscries,  or  cheese  and  outter 
factories.     They  exjpandod  into  the  Canadi>an  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Q;act)ec,  v/hose  shipments  of  cream  and  milk  to  United  States  markets 
shov/ed  a  striking  increase  up  to  1926,    In  that  year  more  strict  s-'Jii- 
tary  regulations  were  adopted  for  dairies  and  dairy  plrjits  e:^:porting 
milk  or  cream  to  the  United  States,    Three  years  later  the  import 
duties  were  increased  'by  50  percent,  and  still  higher  rates  were  estab- 
lished in  1930,    In  1935  the  imports  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  were 
only  negligible  quantities. 

Receipts  of  Test  em  Croaia  at  Hew,  York,  . 
Boston,  and_ P liilaucluh-ia 

As  early  as  1924,  and  probably  earlier,  sMpments  of  cream  to 
Nev;  York  and  other  eastern  markets  from  such  States  as  vTisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  I.IichJ-gan,  Oiiio,  Indiana,  and  lov/a  had  reached  sub- 
stf'jitial  proportions,  4/    The  comparatively  short  svipplies  in  the  East 
from  1925  to  1929,  and  prices  for  swo^t  cream  that  7/ero  high  relative 
to  butterfat  prices,  especially  fron  1929  to  1932,  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  western  crcaii  trade  dovm  to  1932, 

Reports  of  cream  receipts  at  the  Hew  York  market,  by  States  of 
origin,  were  beg-on  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics  in  1927, 
Similar  reports  v/ere  initiated  at  Philadelphia  in  1929  and  at  Boston 
in  1930,     The  receipts  of  fresh  crcaia  at  the  three  markets,  originat-  . 
ing  in  Sto,tes  v/est  of  the  Pennsylvania-Oliio  line,  ai.iountod  in  1930  to 
204,000  forty-quart  cans  (table  25),    This  is  equivalent  to  12,000  cans 
of  whole  milk  daily.     The  Boston  receipts  v;erc  very  low  tloat  year  due 
to  an  embargo  on  outside  crean  by  the  City  Department  of  Health. 

Arrivals  of  western  creari  at  Boston  increased  from  59,000  crJis  in 
1930  to  211,000  in  1933.     In  1934  they  dropped  off  to  173,000  cans, 
Philadelphia  has  token  a  steadily  decreasing  quantity  of  western  creon 
each  year  since  1950,    In  1934  the  receipts  were  114,000  co,ns,  or  less 
than  half  as  much  as  in  1930,    The  ITew  York  market  uses  relatively 
little  cream  from  the  T/est,    Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  Hew  York  City, 
which  constitutes  the  major  part  of  this  market,  pornits  the  entry  of 
cream  from  inspected  dairies  only,  and  inspection  has  not  been  extended 
beyond  the  western  boundaries  of  ITew  York  State  and  Pentisylvania, 


4/  Pam  Economics,  Cornell  Uiiiversity,  ilo,  30,  December  1925,  p,  368. 
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Table  25,  -  Receipts  of  cream  from  Midwestern  and  Southern 
States  at  Boston,  IJew  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
1927-1934 


Receipts  at  ~ 


Year 

Boston 

Hew  York 

Philadelphia 

Toto.l 

40- quart 

40- quart 

40- quart 

40-quart 

unit  s 

units 

units 

luiits 

1927 

32,500  1/ 

53,961 

1928 

82,500  1/ 

86,073 

1929 

155,000  1/ 

125,760 

285,058  2/ 

1930 

58,996 

77 , 235 

265,719 

401,950  2/ 

1931 

163,739 

49,631  .  ■ 

221,191 

434,561 

1932 

195,323 

83,909 

173,401 

452,633 

1933 

211,355 

79,541 

150,343 

441,039 

1934 

178,373 

43,524 

114,182 

336,079 

1/  Prom  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
2/  No  earlier  data  available . 

Source:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ae'ricultui'al  Economics.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agricult"'are,  includes  shipments  originating  at  all  points 
west  of  the  PennsylTaniar-Ohio  line. 

Receipts  of  western  cream  at  the  tlaree  large  markets  in  1934  were 
23  percent  less  than  in  1930.    This  does  not  appear  to  he  a  permanent 
change.    As  the  demand  for  milk  and  cream  in  the  eastern  cities,  and 
the  relation  of  cream  prices  to  freight  rates  return  to  a  more  nearly 
normal  hasis,  a  substantial  increase  in  sales  of  western  cream  in  the 
eastern  markets  may  "be  expected.     This  tendency  will  he  aided  by  the 
d0T/nv;ard  trend  in  cow  nimbers  which  began  in  1934, 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   sliipmcnts  of 
fresh  cream  from  Western  and  Southern  States  to  the  three  large  markets 
in  1934  constituted  14.2  percent  of  their  total  receipts,  compared  with 
15.6  percent  in  1931  (table  26).    Boston  is  now  the  leading  market  for 
western  cream,  30  percent  of  her  total  cream  supioly  in  1934  having 
originated  in  the  Western  or  Southern  States. 

Marked  differences  among  these  markets  may  be  noted  in  respect  to 
the  relative  quantities  of  cream  received  from  the  several  Western  and 
Southern  States.     Por  example,  in  1934,  Boston  received  nearly  as  much 
cream  from  Michigan  as  from  Wisconsin,  while  the  Micliigan  shipments  to 
Philadelphia  v;ere  loss  tlmn  one  percent  of  those  from  Wisconsin. 
Tennessee  was  one  of  the  leading  suppliers  of  cream  to  Boston,  but  none 
was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  from  tliat  State.     Ohio  was  the  leading 
source  of  outside  crenm  for  the  north  Jersey  markets  (part  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area)  but  ranked  fourth  in  Boston  and  third  in  Phila- 
delphia.    To  a  considerable  extent  those  differences  are  due  to  corporate 
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af iilif\tions  and  to  the  trade  contacts  tliat  happen  to  have  "been  nadc 
betv/een  inportant  sliippers  and  receivers  of  cream.    Apparently  the 
distances  and  costs  of  transportation  have  not  "been  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

Receipts  at  Snail er  Markets 

While  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  hecs.use  of  their  size, 
are  "by  far  the  most  important  markets  for  western  cream  in  the  East, 
there  are  many  smaller  places  that  receive  direct  shipments  from  the 
West.     In  the  aggregate  the  receipts  at  these  smaller  mo.rkets  are  large. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  the  shipments  of  cream  from  Western 
and  Southern  States  to  places  in  the  Hortheast,  outside  the  tiaree 
metropolitan  markets,  amo-antod  to  181,000  forty-quart  cans,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  the  receipts  at  Boston  (table  27) .    Among  these  smaller 
markets,  the  most  inportant,  as  receivers  of  western  cream,  arc  the  up— 
state  cities  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  several  cities  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Origin  of  Shipments 

During  the  past  two  years,  12  States  west  of  the  Pennsylvania^ 
Ohio  line  have  shipped  cream  to  destinations  in  the  12  Northeastern 
States.    The  largest  sliippers  have  heen  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee  (tahles  28  and  29).     Since  1930,  Michigan  ship- 
ments have  increased  more  than  those  of  any  other  State.    Most  of  this 
cream  comes  from  the  da,iry  section  T/est  and  south  of  Detroit.  An 
ahnormal  surplus  in  tliat  area  has  "been  caused  hy  the  strikir-g  decrease 
in  demand  for  milk  and  cream  in  the  cities  where  the  automobile  and 
related  industries  predominate.    Michigan  shippers  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  relatively  low  freight  rates  to  the  eastern  cities. 

Some  of  the  most  distan.t  shippers  have  either  reduced  their 
shipments  or  have  dropped  out  altogether.     In  1929,  Minnesota  shipped 
about  67,000  cans  of  cream  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  in  1934, 
only  1,990  cans  of  Minnesota  cream  v/ere  received  at  these  cities.  A 
part  of  this  decrease  is  offset  by  shipments  of  80  percent  cream  and 
frozen  cream,  which  do  not  move  in  the  passenger  train  service  and  for 
which  the  quantities  are  not  recorded  by  States  of  origin.    Among  the 
States  that  have  discontinued  the  sliipping  of  fresh  cream  to  the  nortlv- 
eastern  markets,  or  nearly  so,  are:    Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kentuclcy, 
Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,    The  decline  in  cream  prices  without 
a  correspondirig  reduction  in  freight  rates,  and  difficulties  experienced 
in  meeting  the  quality  requirements  of  eastern  buyers  are  the  main  rear- 
sons  for  the  reduction  of  shipments  from  these  more  distant  States. 

Seasonal  Variation  in  Shipments 


Ihasmuch  as  western  cream  is  purchased  by  eastern  dealers  to 
supplement  their  supplies  from  local  sources,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  height  of  the  movement  would  occur  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  when 


Table  27.  -  Receipts  of  western  cream  at  all  markets  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  J-aiie  1932  to  June  1934 


ReGeii)ts 


Market 

July  1932 

July  1933 

June 

June 

June 

to  June  1933 

to  June  1934 

1932 

1933 

1934 

40~quart 

40- quart 

40-quart  4C^quart  4C-quart 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

Boston  market 

209 , 870 

186, 686 

9,417 

14,600 

9,487 

Other  Massachusetts  and 

northern  New  En^*land 

10,400 

15 ,404 

200 

200 

800 

Connecticut 

22,902 

25 , 102 

2,060 

2,417 

3,000 

Rhode  Island 

22,034 

11,511 

XI  ^  11      X  w  X  JTb    liidf  J-       w  V      V       wot/  '^tX 

North  Jersey) 

102,401 

76,120 

13,436 

11,923 

7,990 

New  York  —  Upstate 

52,ni4 

11,700 

6,000 

10,200 

New  Jersey  (outside  New  York 

and  Philadelphia  markets) 

4,050 

2,700 

200 

800 

Philadelphia 

151,126 

123 , 828 

20,109 

13,878 

11,431 

Other  Pennsylvania 

20,387 

23,113 

6,000 

4,200 

5,794 

Maryland  (mostly  Baltimore) 

5,730. 

12,759 

300 

1,425 

838 

Delaware 

4,951 

3,248 

1,085 

1,200 

200 

Washington,  D.  C.  (including 

Alexandria,  Va.) 

9,500 

21,590 

800 

2,000 

3,200 

Virginia  (mostly  Richmond) 

3,200 

9,600 

200 

1,200 

1,000 

Total 

618,565 

568,461 

65,507 

59 , 043 

54,940 

Source:    Based  on  reports  supplied  hy  the  follov/ing  railroads:    Baltimore  and 
Ohio*     Ghesapealte  and  Ohio;  Delaware,  Lactewanna  and  Western;  Erie;  Lehigh  Valley; 
Grand  Tiunk  Western;  New  York  Central;  and  Pennsylvania,    Practically  all  ship- 
ments of  cream  coming  into  the  Northeastern  States  are  handled  "by  one  of  these 
lines,  althoiigh  other  lines  often  share  in  the  joint—haul.     Includes  shipments 
originating  at  all  points  west  of  the  Ponnsylvania-Ohio  line. 

the  local. supplies  are  least  ample  in  relation  to  the  demands  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream.     This,  hov/ever,  is  not  the  case.    As  indicated  in  table 
30,  the  period  of  largest  shipments  of  western  cream  is  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber.    During  the  fotir  years  1930-33,  the  quantity  shipped  each  month  from 
October  to  January  was  only  about  half  as  great  as  that  shipped  in  Au^st. 
The  fact  that  the  shipments  are  greater  during  the  summer  suggests  that  a 
large  part  of  the  western  cream  is  talcen  by  ice  cream  mantifacturers,  whose 
requirements  for  millc  fat  and  solids  are  greatest  at  that  sea-son. 

Prei,q:ht  Rates 

Most  of  the  cream  is  shipped  in  4r-quart  cans  and  moves  in  pas- 
senger train  service.     The  only  important  exceptions  are  the  tank-car 
'  shipments  vdiich  were  made  for  a  tine  by  the  Michigan  Producers*  Dairy 
Company  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  siiipmonts  of  30  percent  cream  and 


Table  28. 

~  Origin  of  creati  sliipped  from  Midwestern  and  Southern 

States 

to  markets  in 

the  Northeast , 

June  1932  to 

June  1934 

Humher  of 

Qua:itity  Shipped 

State  of 

sliip'pin£; 

July  1932  to 

July  1933  to 

June  June 

June 

orif^in 

points 

Ju;oe  1933 

June  1934 

1932  1933 

1934 

4C"qt . 

4C~qt. 

40-qt.  40-qt. 

40«q t . 

units 

units 

units  units 

units 

Michigan 

13 

92,  800 

100 , 149 

9,400  9,400 

9,400 

Ohio 

13 

74, 677 

73 , 617 

10,562  6,239 

7,790 

Indiana 

15 

122,622 

97,510 

15,327  7,995 

9,141 

Illinois 

6 

12^892 

7,950 

2,000 

Wisconsin 

28 

195  108 

174,046 

18,976  22,392  20,422 

Minne  <^o  ta 

3 

17 , 838 

27,114 

205    5 , 200 

1,000 

Missouri 

5 

42 , 741 

28,965 

3,224  2,400 

1,900 

Kansas 

3 

11^600 

4,800 

Texas 

2 

1,800 

200 

Others  1/ 

8 

48,287 

52,510 

5,813  5,417 

5 ,  £87 

Total 

96 

618,565 

568,461 

65,507  59,043  54,940 

1/  West  Virgi 

nia,  Kentucky, 

Tennessee  and 

Mississippi. 

Data  comhined 

to  avo: 

disclosure  of  quantities  for 

individual  shipp  er  s . 

Source:    Based  on  reports  £ 

supplied  hy  the 

railroads  listed  under  tahle  23. 

frozen  cream,  in  freight  train  and  hoat  service,  especially  "by  the  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries  of  Minneapolis.     The  rates  on  fresh  cream,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  dj. stance.     On  actual  shipments  of  cream  in  40-quart  cans, 
passenger  train  service,  made  during  the  year  ending  June  1934,  the 
lowest  charge  was  56  cents  for  sh-ipnents  from  Coliiuhus,  Ohio,  to 
Pittsburgh,  Perjasylvania  (table  31),     The  highest  ch-arge  was  $2,235  per 
can  for  shipments  betv/een  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts ,  Large 
quantities  moved  at  a  cost  of  $1.95  per  car.  and  Mgher.     In  comparison, 
the  carload  rates  on  crcaLi  from  the  outer  zones  of  the  New  York  milkshed 
to  New  York  City  (300  to  5C0  miles)  arc  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per 
can.     However,  relatively  little  local  crecxi  is  shipped  in  carloads.  The 
rates  on  l.c.l.  shipments  are  greater  by  one~seventh. 

The  difference  in  freight  cost,  comparing  carload  shipments  of 
cream  made  from  Wisconsin  with  l.c.l,  shipments  from  the  outer  limits  of 
the  eastern  milksheds,  is  approximately  $1.10  a  can.     Tliis  is  equivalent 
to  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  net  return  on  the  milk 
separated  for  cream,  or  3-1/3  cents  per  pound  of  butt erf at.     In  warm 
weather  there  is  also  some  extra  ezcpense  for  icing  the  western  shipments. 
Low  prices  h^ave  stimulated  the  shippers  to  look  for  ways  of  reducii^g 
transportation  costs.     So  far  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  limited  way 
by  shipping  in  tank  cars,  which  talce  a  lor/or  rate  and  require  no  icing; 
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Tatle  30.  -  Seasonal  variation  in  western  cream  shipments 


Receipt G  at  Boston,  Llev/  York  and 
1953  shipnents  as  Pliiladelphia  as  reported  "oy  U.S. 

reported  Tpy  railroads  gopartment  of  Agriculture.  1930-1933 


Daily 

avera/^e 

Percentage 
of  daily  average 
for  year 

Daily 
average 

Percentage  ^ 
of  daily  average  * 
for  year 

.4C^qua.rt  cans 

Percent 

40»-q'uart  cans 

Percent 

January 

1,204 

69 

854 

72 

Fet  roars'* 

1,797 

102 

1 , 114 

94 

Marcli 

•  1,526 

87 

1,159 

98 

April 

1,725 

98 

1,060 

90 

May 

2,244 

128 

1,563 

132 

June 

1,968 

112 

1,246 

105  . 

July 

2,383 

136 

1,563 

132  1 

Au^st 

3,751 

214 

1,773 

1 

150  ' 

Sept ember 

1,733 

99 

1,230 

108 

October 

894 

51 

323 

70 

UovemlDer 

901 

51 

871 

74 

December 

926 

53 

880 

74 

Year 

1,756  , 

100 

1,184 

100 

"by  sliipping  the  cream  in  frozen  form,  which  is  less  perisliahle  and  can 
ho  moved  by  a  slower  and  less  erpensive  class  of  service;  and  by  shipping 
"super"  creom,  which  contains  BO  percent  butt erf at  and  is  both  less 
perishable  and  less  buUq''  tlian  ordinary  cream. 
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